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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Malle. Clara-Louise Kellogg—Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini—Signor 
Agnesi—Signor Italo Campanini—Extra Night. 
HIS EVENING (Saturday), July 6th, “RIGOLETTO,” 


I) Duca, Signor Italo Campanini ; Rigoletto, Signor Mendioroz ; Maddalena, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; Gilda, Mdlle. Clara-Louise Kellogg. 


Next Week. 


Twelfth appearance of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson—Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini — Signor Agnesi— Signor Italo Campanini. 

Tvespay Next, July 9, Flotow’s Opera, “MARTHA.” . Lionello, Signor Italo 
Campanini; Lork Tristano, Signor Borella; Plumketto, Signor Agnesi; Nancy, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and Martha, Malle. Christine Nilsson (her twelfth ap- 
pearance this season). 





Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Rota, Signor 
Italo Campanini, 


Notice. 


In consequence of the numerous applications at the box-office for a repetition 
(before the close of the season) of Donizetti's opera “ LUCREZIA BORGIA,” the 
director begs to announce that it will be performed (positively for the last time) on 
Wednesday next, July 10. 


The Opera will commence at half-past eight. 

Stalls, £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 10s. 6d:; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1. and 6s, 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be obtained at the Box Office of Her Majesty's 


Opera, Drury Lane, open daily from ten to five; also at the Musicsellers and 
Librarians, 


*,*The FIFTH GRAND CONCERT at the Royal Albert Hall will take place 
Tats Day (Saturday), commencing at 3 o'clock, supported by the principal artists 


and by the full orchestra of He ¥ fal 
we he r Majesty’s Opera. For particulars see speci 





RYSTAL PALAOE.—THIS DAY (Saturpay), July 6. 
: NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS._GREAT CONCERT and FETE, and. 
Distribution of the Prizes by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 
The concert will commence at 3.30 p.m,, and will be supported by the prize 
es in the several classes, including Miss Anna Williams (soprano), Miss 
Margaret Hancock (contralto), Mr, Dudley Thomas (tenor), Mr.Wadmore (bas), 
7 € Tonic Sol-Fa Association Choir, the Band of the Royal Engineers, band of St. 
corge’s Rifles, and the winners of the prizes in this day's competition. Full 
—— ‘wie ask Manns. 
is Roya ness the Duke of 
trout at = Great tg Edinburgh will distribute the prizes at 6.15, in 
© Open Air Fete will commence at 7.30 p.m., when the whole water system, 
Gemding the Great Fountains, Temples, Cataracts, and all the fountains Of the 
2per Series will be displayed, Military music will be provided in a Chinese 
Pp M 2 on the Second Terrace, where a grand promenade will be arranged, A 
bs ree artues dressed with flowers will be erected in the Central Walk, and 
— “~ fone, Sruita tea, and coffee will be povided. At 9.30 p.m., the 
eee asad neg piinminetea by — fires over their whole extent; to 
ay oO 
superb features for w' these exhibitions re — = 


Admission, Five Shillings, or b 
Crown ; or by Guinea ey Ticket, ee 


RYSTAL PALACE.—MONDAY NEXT, Jury 8th, 


grand performance of “ Saal 
Dy Winkie Crarene CoE UACIDA, THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR,” a cantata, 





liam Carter, The admission will.be One Shilling, or by Guinea 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVH ARRANGEMENTS. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 6, “LINDA DI 
CHAMOUNI.” Malle. Albani, Malle. Scalchi, Signor Graziani, Signor 
Ciamp!, Signor Bagagiolo, and Signor Nicolini. 


On Monpay Next, July 8, “IL TROVATORE.” Madame Adelina Patti. 


On Tvespay, July 9 (for the first time this season), “L’'ELISIR 
England) Adina, Mdile. Smeroschi (her first appearance on the stage in 
gland). 


On Wepbnespay, July 10(for the last time this season), ‘LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMOOR.” Mdlle, Albani, 


— Tuurspay Next, July 11, Gomes’ New Opera, “IL GUARANY,” Aldlle. 


On Fauvay, July 12, will be given (by general desire) one more performance of 
“DON GIOVANNI.” Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Parepa-Rosa. 


The opera commences at half-past Eight. 


The Box-Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from ten till five. 
Pit Tickets, 7s, ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s, 6d. and 5s, ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


ata ea ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal hness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 

His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 
——— 


The ‘PUBLIC, CONCERT of the Institution will take place at the Haxover 
Square Rooms, on Satuxpay Morning, the 20th inst., commencing at Half-past One 
o'clock, 

There will a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students of the Academy. 

Conductor—Mr,'JOHN HULLAH, 

Single Tickets, 5s.; Family Tickets, to admit four persons, 16s,; to be had of the 
Musicsellers; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden 


Street, Hanover Square, 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


BERGSON, from Paris (late Principal at the Con- 
@ Sservatoire de Geneve), has the hdnour to announce that his GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at St. Gores’s Hatt, on Monpay, July 
15th, at Three o'clock. Vocalists—Madame Rita, Mdlle. J.imia, and Miss A. 
Fairman ; Messieurs J. Lefort, Rizzelli, Franceschi, and M. Badia, Instrumentaliste 
—Herr Pollizer, Herr Lutzen, and M. Bergson (who will perform his Concerto Sym 

honique, Op. 62, pour piand et orchestre), Conductor—Signori Campana. 
Tickets, 10s, 6d., 78. 6d., 5s., and 3., at all the principal Musicsellers. 











i BALLAD CONCERT TOUR in_ the 
PROVINCES, in October next, under the direction of Mr. John Boosey. 
Artists—Miss Edith Wynne and Madame Patey, Mr. Arthur Byron, and Mr. Patey. 
Pianoforte—Mr. George Forbes. Applications should be made immediately to Mr, 





Ch 
Poor soa ng A and Mr, Lewis Thomas, Organist—Mr. 
Season Ticket, 





Cuningham Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, 
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J ISS KATE MARIE NOTT’S EVEN ING CONCERT, 

Hanover Square Rooms, Wesbnespay, July 10th. Artists—Miss nks, 

Miss Lucy Franklein, Miss Kate Marie Nott, Mr. W, H. Cummings, Mr. W. F. 

Enderby, Mr. Walworth, Mr. John Thomas, Mr, Brinley Richards, Mr. Henry 
Parker, Mr, John Harrison. Tickets at the principal Musicsellers and at the Hall. 


JHILHARMONIO SOCIETY. Oonductor—Mr. W. G. 
CUSIINS.—LAST CONCERT, Monpay, July 8th. Eight o'clock, Sr. 
Janus’s HALL. Mdme, Parepa-Rosa, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Charles Halle. Brahms’ 
S-renade in D (first time). Mendelssohn's Concerto in D minor. Overture, ‘* Ajax,” 
(WW. S. Bennett,) composed expressly for the Society. First performance. Sym- 
phony in C minor (Beethoven). Overture, “Jubilee,” (Weber). Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 
7s.; Tickets 5s, and 2s. 6d. 


ae ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
RAND MORNING CONCERTS will take place 


Foon Toespay, July 9th, Farpay, July 12th, and Togspayr, July 16th, to com- 
mence at Half-past Two o'clock precisely. “THE FIRE OF HEAVEN" (Le Feu 
du Ciel), by Victor Hugo, Music by Mons. Emile Guimet. Principal Vocalists—- 
Mr, Mans, Mr. Wallace Wells, Signor Celli, Mr, E, Connell. Full Choir. Orchestra 
of 80 Performers, and Military Band. Conducted by the Composer. Tickets, Sofa 








Stalls, 10°, 6d.; 5s., 28., and 1s. To be had at Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street; and at Austin’s Ticket Office. 





yR. W. 4. HOLMES’ PIANOFORTE PUPILS 
REUNION, Wepnespay, July 10th, commencing at Three o'clock. Pro- 
gramme—* Pastorale” (Bach), “‘ Duet,” two Pianofortes (Marx Bruch); “‘ Sinfonie,” 
(Neils Gade); Solo, ‘Der Freyschutz’:(Stephen Heller); ‘‘ Studies,” Schuman’s 
Haumoreske); “ Sonata,” Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes, and Pianofurte (Beethoven). 
36, Beaumont Street, Marylebone. 





Under Distinguished Patronage. 
ST, GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE. 
ERR LEHMEYER'S ANNUAL EVENING 


4 CONCERT will take place on Saturpay, July 13th, at Eight o’clock 
precisely, on which occasion he will be assisted by the following eminent Artists :— 
Vocalists—Madlle. Isabella Limia and Miss Alice Fairman; Mr. Nelson Varley and 
Signor Caravoglia, Instrumentalists—-Violin—Signor Scuderi, Violoncello—Mons. 
Albert. Harp—Mr, F. Chatterton. Piano—Mdlle, Seeger Oswald, Le Chevalier 
de Kontski, Herr Henseler, Herr Ganz, and Herr Lehmeyer. Conductors—Herr 
Henseler, Signor Campana, and Herr W. Ganz, Tickets—Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; 
Balcony and Area, 2s., to.be had of Herr Lehmeyer, 3, Great Russell Street ; and 
of Messrs, Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street. 


OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President-—-The Right Hon. the Earl Vans. Vice-President—Herr 

ScuusertH. SECOND SEASON, 1872.—The SECOND GRAND CONCERT will 
take place at St, Grorce's HALL, on Tuxspay, 16th July, 1872. 


R. SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR. — Mr. 


SAantTLey, accompanied by the following distinguished Artists, will make a 
Tour of the Provinces during the coming autumn:—Vocalists—Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Maybrick. 
Violin—M. Sainton. Pianoforte—Mr, Lindsay Sloper. All communications, re- 
specting Engagements, to be made to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, 


~ London, W. 
\ ISS BLANCHE REIVES’S LONDON COMIC 
OPERA COMPANY.—Miss Beryl (the new contralto); Mdile, Marie 
D'Annetta, R.A.M.; Mr. Suchet Champion, Mr. R. J. Wilmot, F.C.O. (Mus. 
Director) ; Mr. H. C. Sanders, Mr, Theodore Distin, and Miss Blanche Reives, Acting 
Manager—Mr. Distin. Secretary—Mr. V. Roberts, jun., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Midland Counties, July and August, 


i= LETIZIA FRENIE (the new Soprano) will sing 
Eisoldt's favourite Spinning Song, ‘‘THE SNAPPED THREAD,” 

= by the Composer, at Mr. Chatterton’s Grand Evening Concert, July 
e 15th. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” AND “STELLA WALTZ.” 
R. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepyespay 
and Sarorpay, at the InrerwaTIONAL Exutsitiow, his ‘* MARCHE BRESIL- 


LIENNE"” and “ STELLA WALTZ,” on Messrs. P. J, Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 
Strutted Pianos. 


—— ANNA RENZI (Pupil of Signor Graffigna, 


of Milan), having just arrived in London from Italy, is open to receive 
Engagements, Address, 194, Golden Square. 











“A SUITOR AT SEA.” 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
M&: E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


that he has removed from Argyll Place to No. 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent 
Street, W., where he will continue to carry on his Musical Agency. 


RGANIST AND CHOIR-MASTER WANTED for 


Sr. Pavi's Cuvrcs, Ball's Pond, Islington, Applications to be made by letter 
only, giving References and stating present employment, addressed to the Church. 
wardens of St. Paul's, No.1, Cleph Road, Canonbury, N., on or before Saturday, 
the 13th July. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPT MUSIC. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, &c., 
The Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, and works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 13, WetLincton Street, Straxp, W.C., on 
Farivar, the 12th day of July, 1872, at One o'clock ge & choice Collection of 
MANUSCRIPT MUSIC, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, &c., &c., 
the property of a gentleman, comprising Compositions, entirely Autograph, by 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and Weber; Manuscripts of Lavater, 
Uhland, Dibdin, &c.; Poem to Goethe by Schiller; fine Autograph Letters and’ 
Documents; an important Historical Document, signed by Cardinal Trivulzio, 
“‘ Dispense de marriage du Dauphin Francois II, et de Marie Stuart Reine D'Ecosse,”’ 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


“ T\VENING.” A New Pianoforte Piece, by Brixuey 

Ricwarps, and will be welcomed by all who are acquainted with his 
‘¢Warblings at Eve.” Price 3s,, Post free for 18 stamps. London: Ropgat Cocks 
& Co., New Burlington Street. 


y ROSE IN HEAVEN.” New Song, by Franz 

Ast. One of Abt’s most tender melodies, written to a beautiful poem. 

= Post free for 18 stamps. London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
ree 

















“THE LAND OF PROMISE.” 
HOWELL’S Oratorio, “THE LAND .OF 
« PROMISE,” (dedicated to the Birmingham Festival Choral Society).—Price 
2s. 8vo.; in Cloth, 3s.—B. Williams, 19, Paternester Row, London. 
“PLEIN DE DOUTE," 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamsporw Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“THE BELLS,” 


A brilllant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS.” 


Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duxcan Davisox & Co, 244, Regent Street, 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS, 


SERENADE, 
Price 3s,, 
Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“‘ With a sweetly flowing melody and a sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade. As the 











author of ‘The Streamlet,’, Mr, Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 


ability."— The Standard, 

‘This charming composition is by Mr. R. T. Gibbons, the words being»selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate.’ The music is graceful and flowing, each verse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. A pleasing effect is p d by. the 
frequent introduction of chromaties, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 
Gibbons is already well known as a talented composer, and his serenade will add to 
his reputation,”"—Guernsey Mail, 








ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that 
pee Dekel Bae wee and Pupils may be addressed to her new 
Ss OR GUSTAVE GARCIA has returned to London. 

Address, 17, Lanark Villas, Maida-Hill. 

REMOVAL. 
V R. W. DORRELL begs respectfully to inform his 
Ll Friends and Pupils that he has removed from Wigmore Street to 25, Lower 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. : 


22a, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


VM Oxe SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 


Friends and Pupils that she has removed to the above address, and that 
sontinues to give Lessons on the Guitar and Concertina, , ” 














Now Published, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S 


“THE SHAKE WALT,” 
“THE ARPEGGIO WALTZ,” 
“THE CHROMATIC WALTZ,” 


AND THE 


“SCALE WALTZ.” 


Composed, and sung by Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, with distinguished 
success, at her Concert, are now Published, price 4s. each, by 


Doncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 
Tuappeus EaG@ on THE First Day. 


The long-announced Musical Games began at the Crystal Palace on 
Thursday the 27th inst., in the presence of some 6,000 spectators, and 
prizes were duly lost and won by aspiring amateurs of the soprario and 
tenor persuasion. Sapeene more simple, natural, and obvious as ameans 
of good, it would be possible to conceive. Why, then, did not the 
idea occur to some one before ?—especially as a precedent has existed 
from time immemorial in the Welsh Eisteddfodau ; especially, also, as 

ublic competition for rewards is one of the great features of our age. 
‘{ he Crystal Palace is the chosen arena of competitions—the favoured 
place where cats, dogs, flowers, brass bands, and what not beside, 
contest for palms and purses. Yet it was left to Mr. Willert Beale, 
‘sin these last days,” to hit upon the notion of applying to musical 
amateurs the same wonder-working plan. Well, ‘better late than 
never,” and we accept the National Music Meetings as among the 
most powerful accessories which could possibly be devised. Great 
results must not be expected from them all at once. The thing is new, 
and our English public are not fond of a new thing per se. They like 
to wait and watch for proofs of vitality and usefulness before taking 
action, But we have every reason to believe that the National Music 
Meetings will satisfy these requirements and eventually command 
univoreal support. Experience will, as a matter of course, lead to 
improved management, and, as regards the imperfect arrangements of 
the present series, such as they are, it is only fair to inake allowance 
for men working out a novel and experimental thing. On the whole, 
we believe that the managers have, by this, their initial effort, satisfied 
reasonable requirements, and justified confidence in the future of the 
enterprise, 

The business of the opening day was confined to adjudging the 

rizes set apart for the best soprano and tenor, the reward in each case 

ing a purse of £30. Previously, however, the candidates in each 
class had elected their own judges; the choice of the sopranos falling 
upon Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius Benedict, and Signor Arditi. 
The favoured of the tenors being the two knights just named and Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. The choice made must have been highly flattering 
to its distimguished objects, while there cannot be two opinions about 
its propriety. We may add that the idea of permitting candidates to 
select their own judges is a very happy one. Musical people are, 
perhaps, the most ‘* touchy ” of all God’s creatures; and the smart of 
defeat must be proportionately severe, but not even the ultra-sensitive 
ean cavil at the decisions of a tribunal elected by himself. ‘The first 
businees of the judges was to sift the candidates—keeping only the 
possible good ones, and sending the absolutely bad oneshome, We do 
not envy them the task of hearing some scores of amateurs go through 
this preliminary test. Wearisome it would be were all the amateurs 
good; but amongso many there were, no doubt, a large proportion of that 
common variet) of the amateur class which unites to positive incapacity 
a serene belief in the possession of uncommon acquirements. We need 
not sketch an individual of this species, because examples are always 
forthcoming, and always challenging notice by putting themselves in 
ow positions, What must have been the sufferings of the 
gentlemen above named, when passing in review these gifted incapables 
we dare not imagine ; but as one of the penalties of their dignity, the 
infliction had to be borne, and, in due course, a selection was made of 
six sopranos and four tenors. 

The arrangements for the public competition were simple enough, 
and, on the whole, as good as circumstances permitted. It was, of 
course, desirable to hear the candidates in a better place for estimating 
their powers than the central transept, but this was not possible 
without shutting out a portion of the public; besides which, the actual 
judging was done in the larger arena with perfect accuracy. A raised 
platform, at a convenient distance from the front of the orchestra, 
accommodated the tribunal; Mr. Manns superintended the performance, 
and the excellent orchestra of the Crystal, Palace supplied accompani- 
ments. So far nothing could have been better. That the competition 
excited much interest among the audience was evident, each candidate 
having a kindly reception, and retiring amid more or less strong marks 
of sympathy and encouragement. ‘T'his was especially the case as 
regards the sopranos, all of whom acquitted themselves 60 as to give a 
very favourable idea of the condition of vocal culture among the fair 
sex. We regret that it is out of our power to speak from observation 
about the first three candidates—Mdlle. Barthouska, Miss Bruce, and 
Madame Chaboillez—the last of whom essayed no less a piece than 
Rossini’s “ Selva opaca” (@uillaume Tell). The fourth lady, Mrs. 
Stretton, made a favourable impression; but the fifth, Miss Simpson, 
who brought forward Weber's grand scena, “ Softly sighs,” obtained a 
Pe teater success by her very dramatic rendering of the music, and 

er, In some ects, good execution. Looking at Miss Simpson's 
fable self-command, and the many proofs of experience and 
habitude given by her performance, it was hard to believe that she had 





come out from the ranks of amateurs. We have, however, no right to 
question the fact. The last candidate, Miss Williams, had all the 
appearance of a novice, and it was easy to see that her courage was 
strained to the utmost for the occasion. The selection made by the 
young lady, however, showed no lack of confidence—it being the great 
air from Elijah, “Hear ye, Israel.” Its choice was justified as soon 
as ever Miss Williams began to sing, and, long before she had finished, 
the decision of the judges was confidently anticipated. We have 
many profess’onal artists execute this air with far less ability 
than the artist-amateur, and it is to be hoped that the services of Miss 
Williams will henceforth be devoted to the public. She has a pure 
soprano voice, of agreeable quality, and well trained. Her singing is 
thoroughly artistic, while, as an example of pure reading of classic 
music, Miss Williams’s performance was almost beyond reproach. She 
retired amidst loud applause, and the judges at once gave their decision 
in her favour—a decision ratified by the audience in the most hearty 
and unanimous way. Miss Williams returned to bow her acknowledg- 
ments, and was again applauded. In her case we see a striking exam 
of the utility of these meetings. Obscure merit has been brought out 
into the light; and, possibly, a good singer has been added to our 
vocal ranks, 

Man is sometimes styled the “ nobler sex,” but that title was hardly 
justified by the specimens of tenor-singing man exhibited on ‘Thursday. 
Setting the four “nobler” against the six “ gentler ” beings the former had 
not the rag of a claim to precedence. Indeed, the inferiority was so 


. Obvious and painful that the male lookers on must have felt uncommon 


humiliation ; and assuredly we would spare ourselves the task of giving 
details, were such a course consistent with duty. Perhaps it will be better 
to suppress names—that of the prize-winner excepted—and use numbers 
by which to distinguish the competitors. No 6, who sang “In native 
worth,” was a specimen of the provincial choir tenor, with no particular 
voice; a fascinated gaze upon the music, which he held low down, so 
as to compress the throat as much as possible; an enunciation showing 
what could not be done by mumbling. No. 6, went through Haydn's 
air with mechanical monotony, and seemed very much relieved when 
it was over. So were the audience. No, 7, also sang“ In native 
worth ” with a feeble, open tone, and in a most perfunctory manner, 
as though, certain sounds being omitted in a certain order, all the 
exigencies of singing were met. He, too, went his way unregretted. 
No. 8, stepped forward with some confidence, having no less trying 
a song than “Haste, Israel, haste,” from Handel’s Joshua. He 
succeeded in making a sensation, but it was one of astonishment at the 
character of a voice which belonged to no known category. Alterna- 
tively heavy or light, as it rambled or glided through Handel's florid 
divisiona, the effect made was irresistible. No. 16 was not in the list 
of the accepted candidates, but as he insisted that his name had been 
left out by mistake, he obtained permission to compete. No. 16 chose 
“Il mio tesoro,” and made another melancholy exhibition. It was by 
no mistake that he failed to obtain the prize, which fell easily to No. 
17—Mr. Dudley ‘Thomas—whose rendering of ‘‘ Fra poco” showed an 
agreeable voice and some artistic skill, though it was unable to 
redeem the tenor exhibition from contempt. The award of the judges 
was ratified by the entire audience, and Mr. Thomas was loudly 
cheered on returning to acknowledge his good fortune. 

Contraltos, baritones, and basses sang eagerly against each other on 
Saturday last; and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of this week, 
the remaining competitions were to take The latter — 
must inevitably have the advantage in point of interest, and the last 
day of all (to-day) will be distinguished by a rare combination of 
attraction. We hope musical readers may not be slack in showing 
their practical sympathy with the enterprise. It is their duty to support 
the movement as one pointing to great and valuable results—the 
securing of which must depend upon the encouragement given at this 


itical time. , - 
critical time. THADDEUS EGG. 
* ¢ s #  @.-® .. &. Seren 8 


Seconp Day. 

The proceedings of Saturday, when the contralto and bass prizes 
were awarded, appeared to excite even greater interest than those of 
Thursday, owing, perhaps, to the fact that the competitors were more 
equally matched. Signor Arditi, Mr. J. Barnby, and Dr. Wylde, the 
judges, had selected four ladies from the entire number of aspiring 
contraltos; and, in each case, merit enough was shown to justify the 
honour, though not one of the four could be said to have a contralto 
voice, as distinguished from that of a mezzo-soprano. The first 
“heat” left the issue between Miss bose Pn erns “Di = 

iti,’ and Miss Hancock, to whom ‘‘ the steep ascend- 
Pog So evenly alanced were the merits of 


ing” (Joshua), was given. 
these ies that the doubtful judges requested them to exchange 


songs, and try again. Mies Han got safely through Rossini’s air, 
but, though Miss Emrick was not quite 20 fortunate with that of 
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Handel, the tribunal remained at fault, and finally the much-tried 
competitors were called upon for Gluck’s ‘‘ Chiamo il mio ben. 
Then the decision was made in Miss Hancock’s favour—a decision 
satisfactory to all who appreciate those artistic qualities which are 
more sterling than obtrusive. But both ladies highly distinguished 
themselves, and Miss Emrick has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
failed with honour. The prize-winner was loudly applauded on return- 
ing to acknowledge her good fortune after so arduous a struggle. A 
change of judges took place for the bass competition, Mr. Barnby and 
Dr. Wylde making way for Sir Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Sullivan, 
who, with Signor Arditi, had previously chosen six gentlemen from a 
goodly number of more or less deep-voiced aspirants. We are glad to 
say that the basses partly atoned for the miserable exhibition made by 
the tenors, and checked a growing conviction that all musical culture 
is on the side of the ladies. Three of them, indeed, sang well, the 
delivery by Mr. Crotty of “ Vieni la mia vendetta,” by Mr. Pope of 
‘Rolling in foaming billows,” and by Mr. Wadmore of “( ruddier 
than the cherry,” being far above the ordinary standard of merit. ‘The 
actual struggle for supremacy lay, however, between Mr. Pope, who 
possesses a fine, legitimate bass voice, and Mr. Wadmore, who is a 
baritone. On the merits of these two, the judges appeared to 
have some difficulty in deciding, and their verdict partook somewhat 
of the nature of a compromise, Mr. Wadmore receiving the money, and 
Mr. Pope an “ honourable mention.” It was hardly fair to make two 
such different voices contend in the same class; and on another 
occasion we hope to see the basses with a prize of their own. The 
verdict in Mr. Wadmore’s favour elicited some expressions of disappro- 
bation, but the successful candidate had a good share of applause on 
bowing his ‘acknowledgments. This ended the day’s competition ; 
but, as on Thursday, a miscellaneous concert took place later, in which 
the prize-winners were associated with Miss Wynne, Madame Patey, 
and Mr. Santley.—T. E. 
Ce ee Oe AO me ee ae 
Tarp Day. ; 

The third publiccompetition took place on Tuesday afternoon, when the 
performances were given in the Handel orchestra. The classes to which 
the day was appropriated were numbered respectively 2,6, and 7; and the 
judges appointed in the first case were Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Barnby, 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Rossini’s overture to the Siege of Corinth 
was played by the Crystal Palace band (conducted by Mr. Manns), 
which also accompanied a chorus by Handel and a motet by Mozart, 
hereafter alluded to. The competition was commenced by Class 2, 
consisting of choral societies not exceeding 200 members each. The 
institutions competing for the prize of £100 were the South London 
Choral Association, the Brixton Choral Society, and the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association choir. All three choirs were heard in Mendelssohn’s 
unaccompanied Psalm, ‘‘ Judge me, O Lord,” and in Orlando Gibbons’ 
madrigal, “‘ The Silver Swan.” ‘The first and third also gave Mozart’s 
‘* Ave verum;” the second gave the chorus, ‘‘ How soon our towering 
hopes,” from Handel’s Joshua. The prize was awarded to the Tonic 
Sol-Fa choir, the other institutions being highly commended. A 
subsequent test in sight-singing was undergone by the Brixton choir, 
to which was awarded a diploma. Under the heading of Class 6, the 
band of the Royal Engineers performed Nicolai’s overture to Die lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor, and Strauss’s ‘‘ Radetzky ” March—the band of 
the St. George’s Rifle Corps playing Rossini’s overture to L’Jtaliana in 
Algeri, and a waltz by Strauss. In each case the bandmaster conducted 
—in the first instance Mr. Sawerthal; in the second the indefatigable 
and talented Mr. Phasey. Both bands gained (uncontested) the prize 
of £50. The judges appointed for Class 6 were Sir Julius Benedict, 
Signor Randegger, and Mr. F. Godfrey; those for Class 7 were Sir J. 
Benedict, Mr. Cusins, and Dr. Rimbault. 

After the competitive performances, a miscellaneous concert took 
place, in which the competing choirs and bands were heard, interspersed 
with solos by Miss Emrick, the contralto, who made so favourable an 
impression by her singing on Saturday.—H, L. 

In our next we shall speak of the concluding performances of 
Thursday and Saturday (this day), 

Sr. Lovis (America).—Herr Edward Sobolewski, a highly gifted 
composer and conductor, now almost forgotten, died here on the 18th 
May, in very impoverished circumstances, after a long and severe 
struggle against misfortune. He was born on the 1st. October, 1804, 
at Kénigsberg. He was first a violinist, and then Kapellmeister in his 
native city, where he founded and directed the Singakademie, which 
still exists. He was, also, teacher and lecturer in the University, 
besides the composer of operas and other vocal works, and a 
writer upon musical subjects. In 1854 he left Kinigsberg, and removed 
to Bremen. In 1859, he crossed over to America, and became 
director of the Philharmonic Society, first at Milwauke, and then at St. 
Louis. One of his best literary works is his Biography of Schumann. 





MR. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT’S MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


Mr. Barnett gave a soirée musicale at his residence, Portsdown Read, 
Maida Vale, on Thursday evening, June 27th, at which his choir of 
ladies and gentlemen, who meet once a week at his house for tle 
practice of sacred and secular choral music, sang with great effect his 
popular cantata, Paradise and the Peri, the solo abe being assigned to 
Miss Katherine Poyntz, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. George’Renwick. Mr. Barnett conducted, and his sister, Miss Emma 
Barnett, accompanied in a most efficient manner. The quartet, “She 
wept,” unaccompanied, was, as usual, encored, and the whole 
cantata, by the fine performance of solos and chorus, afforded much 
pleasure to a very large assembly of fashionables. In the second part 
Mr. Barnett performed two pieces of his own composition—Sunset and 
Chanson d’Amour. Miss Emma Barnett aleo played two pieces ty 
Mendelssohn, and Miss Catherine Barnett sang with great feeling 
Mozart’s “ Crudel perche” with Mr. Renwick, and the solo in Rossini’s 
La Cariti. Mr. Barnett’s Musical Evenings will be resumed in October 
next. We must not omit to mention that the grand pianoforte used 
on the occasion was by Messrs. Broadwood. 

——0--— ad 
(To the Editor of the‘ Musical World.”) 

Sir,—A short time since, the Florentine correspondent of the 
Gazzetta Musicale was present at a performance of Lohengrin. 
It appears he was pleased with it, and, like a conscientious critic 
said what he thought. On this, some ore has been accusing him 
of being a Wagnerist. Naturally indignant, as every real musician 
must be, at such a charge, the gentleman publishes a flat denial 
of it, and in doing so favours us with a few of his opinions con- 
cerning the Musician of the Future, He says:— 

‘‘I a Wagnerist! Stop. Here I take my stand, like a Genoese 
mule; do what you will, you will not make me budge, I assure 
you. Before calling myself, or quietly allowing others to call me 
a Wagnerist, there is a great deal to be done, a great deal for 
which I shall wait. In the first place, I shall wait till two or 
three other of Wagner’s operas please me; and, in order that 
they may, I shall wait to hear and see them performed, because, 
once for all, I do not think it possible for any one to form a just 
and complete idea of them, by reading the abridged arrangements 
for the piano and voice, I know very well that many persons are 
of a different opinion; but I maintain that all attempts at jud g- 
ing an opera in this way are on a par with trying to judge a 
poem by a prose translation, ora painting by an outline drawing. 
Of the many things for which I shall wait, this is one. 

‘Then I shall wait till Wagner, who considers himself an 
artist, and a very great one, shall also consider the dignity which 
ought invariably to distinguish an artist, and leave off, conse- 
quently, boasting and praising himself in a way that a ballet girl 
would scarcely adopt ; and send to the right-about the admirers, 
commentators, interpreters, and emphatic manufacturers of 
enthusiasm, who stand around, and offer up incense to him with 
the understanding that they themselves cball sciastianes get a snuff 
in return—persons with whom he entertains no repugnance to 
descend to a battledore and shuttle-cock game of encomiums and 
praise such as would disgrace a barefaced ignoramus. Are not 
Wagnerist and claqueur now-a-days synonymous terms ?—And 
this makes two of the things for which I shall wait. 

‘* Then I shall wait till Wagner is contented with being a poet 
and a composer (confound it, that is pretty well) and leaves off 
setting up as a philosopher, and gets rid of his itching to be at 
any price (at the price even of the most gigantic absurdities, as 
well as of the most evident and glaring contradictions), the 
legislator, and preceptor, and reformer, and regenerator of art.— 
And this makes three. Here, for the moment, I stop, and con- 
clude by asking: how can it be said that I am a Wagnerist, if, 
in reality, it cannot be said that Wagner himself is one? What 
has Wagner done, and what does he still do? There is nobody 
who cannot see it. He disowns in theory what he establishes in 
—— ; he erases with one hand what he writes with the other ; 

e is continually placing the man in opposition to the artist ; be 


aspires to and approaches the sublime by his genius, but by his 
vanity he drags himself down to the ridiculous.” 
There is many a writer who does not possess so correct an 


estimation of Herr Richard Wagner as the Florence co indent 
of the Milan Gazzetta Musicale. So I, at least, think, and, there- 
fore, have taken the pains to translate and forward it to you.--- 
Yours, truly, AMATEUR, 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Last week were performed Rigoletto, Faust, Lucrezia Borgia, 
and Martha. Rigoletto and Martha were heard for the first time 
at Mr. Mapleson’s theatre during the present season, and of 
these exclusively it will be requisite to say a few words. 

Gilda was one of the parts vosayed by Miss Clara-Louise 
Kellogg at Drury Lane Tl.catre, in 1868, the second year of her 
appearance among Us. Much and justly as her performance was 
paar then, it merits praise still more unrestricted now. 
Perhaps without excepting her Linda, Gilda is Miss Kellogg’s 
most Rnished impersonation—most finished alike from a dramatic 
and a musical point of view. By the dramatic significance which 

c endows the character with a higher interest. 
She looks it to admiration, and, indeed, so far as personal appear- 
ance has anything to do with the matter, a more attractive 
portrayal of Verdi's most perenene heroine than that of the 
gifted young American has rarely, if ever, been seen on the 
boards of the lyric stage. According to her treatment, the 
unhappy daughter of the miserable Court Jester is something 
more than the simple medium of giving utterance, like ‘‘a native 
woodlark wild,” to charmingly tuneful phrases, She unites with 
vocal fluency and sweetness a something which causes people to 
believe that Gilda can feel aswell assing. True, Verdi has given 
her ample opportunities; for rarely has melody in modern opera 
been moreexpressively allied towords, or more appropriately sabe a 
to the sentiment of the situation as they successively arise out of the 
complex motives of the drama. To say more about Rigoletto 
and its music at this time would be superfluous, nor is it neces- 
sary to follow Miss ervey step 7 step through her perform- 
ance. Enough to note the remarkable progress she has made, 
and to add that her performance was equally good from the first 
scene to the last—the most remarkable points being the duet 
with Walter Maldé = disguised Duke of Mantua), the 
beautiful soliloquy, ‘Caro nome” (Act If), the exciting inter- 
view between Gilda and Rigoletto, ia the palace of the Duke, 
when, restored to her father’s arms, the outraged Gilda narrates 
the story of her innocent amour with the man whom she has sup- 
posed to bea poor student, and perhaps best of all—the scene in Act 
1V., where the too-confiding Gilda, disguised in male attire, is 
made cognizant of the falsehood of her imaginary lover, to save 
whose life she voluntarily sacrifices her own. Malle. Kellogg’s 
Gilda, to sum up, was a success as unqualified as it was honour- 
ably obtained—without pretence, without show, without anything, 
in short, beyond an earnest desire to do her very best. We must 
add, that Signor Campanini, who represented the profligate 
Duke of Mantua, hardly shone to advantage at the beginning of 
the opera; but, as it went on, he improved his position, being 
forced to repeat ‘La Donna e mobile,” and winning his legiti- 
mate share in the “encore” of the famous quartet in Act IV., his 
companions in which were Madame Trebelli-Bettini (Maddelena), 
Signor Mendioroz (who sings the music of Rigoletto admirably, 
if he has not the acquirements to give histrionic significance to 
the part), and Miss Kellogg. The Sparafucile was Signor Foli, 
now perhaps the very best representative of that character on 
the stage. The orchestra and chorus, under Sir Michael Costa’s 
—, _— eas 
,_ How Mdlle. Nilsson plays and sings the part of Lady Enrichetta, 
in Martha, need hardly be told. Y sieving for the increased 
demonstrative vigour, to which reference has already been made, 
and which is as noticeable in this particular impersonation as in 
any other, she is much the same as when she was last among us. 
There is positively nothing new to say about it. The quartet at 
o spinning wheels, with Signor Campanini (Lionello), Madame 
rebelli Bettini (Nancy), and Signor Agnesi (Plumkett) 
—although we bave heard it better given—was encored ; and so, 
of course, was the Irish melody, “ Qui sola, vergin rosa” (the 

Last Rose of Summer’), upon which M. Flotow has in a great 
— built his opera, aud to which Mdlle. Nilsson gave her 
lation aa ey expression, singing the air both times jn 

nd ereby setting an example which might be advan- 
tageo y followed by other representatives of the character of 
Lady Enrichetta, who in defiance of all propriety, when encored 
Aa peaiad, are tempted to sing it the second time in English. 
the sarap -” Mdlle. Nilsson shines most conspicuously in 
of Martha, in which her singing throughout is 








| irreproachable. Signor Agnesi, who took the part of Plumkett, 


was encored in “Chi mi dira” &c., (Act 3), thie somewhat 
commonplace apostrophe to-beer, and the same compliment was 
paid to Signor Campanini in ‘ M’appari tutt’ amor,” the senti- 
mental apostrophe to Lionel’s absent Martha, sung with such 
genuine and passionate expression that the entire audience, the 
most brilliant and crowded of the season, were longing to hear 
it again, and felt delighted when their request was complied with. 
Had Signor Campanini sung throughout the opera as carefully, 
zealously, and in all r ts admirably as in the third and fourth 
acts of Martha, Lionel might be placed among his happiest 
assumptions, next, in short, to his Gennaro. But this clever and 
well-endowed gentleman has recently got into the habit of 
beginning somewhat negligently—a habit which he must diligently 
strive to conquer, if he wishes to establish himself absolutely, 
which he has quite sufficient requisite to do, as the leading tenor 
of the present Italian stage. He must not forget that he has yet 
to win his place, and then to hold it jealously. . 


—o— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


There were five’ performances last week—Der Freischiitz, 
L’ Etoile du Nord, Linda di Chamouni, Il Féauto Magico and Don 
Giovanni. All but one of these were “ repetitions,” the excep- 
tion being Linda di Chamouni, given for the first time, with 
Mdlle. Emma Albani as the heroine. : 

That Mdlle, Albani steadily snd surely advances, each new 
character she essays affords ample proof. The young Canadian 
is lucky in having a manager like Mr. Gye, who seems determined 
to help her on, and allows her such varied opportunities, not 
only of exhibiting the qualities she already possesses, but of 
improving and perfecting them by the constant public exercise 
of her art. Of those opportunities none who have watched her 
hitherto brief career with interest can fairly deny that Mdlle. 
Albani, with the utmost conscientiousness, has availed herself. 
She is always thoroughly prepared, always earnest, careful and 
painstaking, always thinking more of the character she is imper- 
sonating, and the music she has to sing, than of herself—and, 
therefore, always satisfactory to connoisseurs, who, in uncommon 
promise, are willing to see before them an uncommon future. 
Already Mdlle. Albani had convinced us by her Amina, her 
Lucia, her Martha, and her Gilda, that there was no ordinary 
beginner before us; and now her Linda has been simply 
influential in strengthening the conviction. That she has well 
studied the character, in all its phases, was made evident by her 
performance the other night—a performance for the greater 
part as musically correct as it was everywhere sympathetic. 
First, Mdlle. Albani looks Linda to the life, her youth, and ex- 
tremely prepossessing manner lending strength to the illusion. 
The utter absence of show and pretentiousness in this young 
lady is of itself an indefinable attraction, and imparts a special 
interest to each of her performances, an interest only ceasing 
with the fall of the curtain. That she is not yet a perfect 
vocalist she knows as well as her critics; but that she has the 
resolution and the industry eventually to become one, is just as 
apparent. Such young talent as this, so modestly and becomingly 
exercised, is alone a charm. It is not less evident in the acting of 
Malle. Albani, than in her singing. That, both as an actress and 
singer, she will realize her ideal, if she goes on as she is going on 
now, is our firm belief. Linda is a of considerable 
difficulty, Even the opening cavatina— O luce di quest’ anima” 
—has been a test for the mogt accomplished sopranos, from 
Persiani downwards. Nevertheless, Mdlle. Albani sung it right 


well, and executed the florid passages at the end of each section’ 


with singular neatness and facility. She was also very happy in 
her duet with Carlo (Signor Nicolini) ; and, in short, the entire 
first act was successful. In the second, the dramatic powers of a 
singer are more severely tried. There is the duet with the 
Marquis de Boisfleury (Signor Ciampi), whose unprincipled 
advances Linda repulses with such vigour; the duet with 
Antonio (Signor Graziani), who, in his turn, rejects the proffered 
alms of Linda; and lastly, the scene of the mental aberration, 
when Linda is informed by Pierotto (Mdlle. Scalchi) that 
her lover is about to become the husband of another. All these 
are trying and difficult, but Mdlle. Albani showed an intelligent 
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appreciation of each, and in each came favourably forth from the 
ordeal. There is little for Linda to do in the last act, unless she 
introduces, after the example of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, an elabo- 
rate air with variations, as finale—from which custom Mdlle. 
Albani, who was frequently applauded and “ recalled ” through- 
out the opera, discreetly refrained. Enough that she has made 
another step in public favour, ‘The other chief characters were 
sustained by Malle. Scalchi (Pierotto), who improves continually 
as a singer, and whose voice is the richest.and most musical 
contralto the Italian stage has known since the secession of the 
incomparable Alboni; Mdlle. Corsi (Maddalena); Signor 
Nicolini (Carlo, the disguised Viscount); Signor Graziani 
Antonio) ; Signor Bagagiolo (the Prefect); and Signor Ciampi 
Che Marquis). Signor Vianesi conducted in the orchestra, and 
the performance was generally good. 

On Monday night Madame Patti played Amina (La Sonnambula) 
for the first and last time this season. It was not to be antici- 
pated that, she would wholly neglect a character which, often per- 
formed though it be, comes with always fresh charm. Madame 
Patti’s admirers like to be reminded of a certain night, eleven 
years ago, when a young girl, unheralded by fame, stepped upon 
the Covent Garden stage, and, in the character of the Swiss 
peasant, began a career rarely surpassed. That début has thrown 
a halo of interest round Madame Patti's Amina, which so helps 
the charm of the impersonation that we could scarcely imagine 
a season complete without at least one performance. How far 
the public share this feeling was demonstrated by the crowded 
house of Monday night. The reception given to Madame Patti 
seemed to animate her in an equal .degree, for she never sang 
‘* Come per me sereno”’ and its joyous cabaletta, ‘ Sovra il sen,” 
with greater spirit. To follow Madame Patti through her 
performance would be to travel over a well-beaten track. 
Enough that, both in a vocal and dramatic sense, she sustained 
her reputation, and the scene at the close of the opera left 
behind it a conviction that talent had, in her case, met with honest 
and adequate reward. Signor Nicolini was Elvino. The Count 
of M. Faure again presented an embodiment finished to the 
minutest detail. 

‘Lhe combined entertainment for the benefit and last appear- 
ance of that deservedly popular artist, Madame Pauline Lucca, 
attractel a very crowded audience, and was a genuine success. 
Madame Lucca has not been afforded too many opportunities 
this season of showing the versatility for which she is renowned ; 
but such as have been given her she has used to the best advan- 
tage. Foremost among them was the opportunity of appearing 
before the English public as Agatha, in Der Freischiitz, the most 
aes of all the creations of Weber, who, in writing for this, 

is favourite heroine, went to work with an enthusiasm, which, 
whatever may be said, surpassed the enthusiasm exhibited in 
Euryanthe, his next great opera—and for sufficiently intelligible 
reasons, seeing that Agatha is a real creature of flesh and blood, 
while the other heroine is at the best a myth. In no character 
she has hitherto undertaken has Madame Lucca more triumphantly 
shown her dramatic genius, or the remarkable power she 
possesses of making music speak, as if it were the natural 
language of emotion. ‘The second act of Der Freischiitz was, 
therefore, wisely selected for an occasion of so much interest. 
In the great scena (‘+ Softly sighs”—in English) when Agatha 
awaits the return of her lover, she produced, if possible, a 
greater effect than on any previous occasion, and was, as 
usual, compelled, by the unanimously expressed wish of the 
audience, to repeat the last and most difficult movement 
—which she did even with increased effect. Madame 
Lucca’s next appearance was in the third act of Faust e 
Margherita, Every amateur knows her very original and en- 
chanting way of representing the character of Margaret, how she 
sings the quaint legend of the ‘‘ King of Thule,” and with what 
spuit, grace, and brilliancy, she delivers the famous ‘ Air des 
bijour.” This last created a more than ordinary sensation, and 
was encored unanimously by the audience, who, after the duet of 
tbz garden scene, recalled Mdme. Lucca three times before the 
lamps, bouquets falling in profusion. About the final act of the 
Africaine, the death of the uvhappy Sclika, under the poisonous 
branches of the mancanilla tree, itis almost unnecessary tospeak. All 


Opera-goersknow that this isone of Mdme. Lucca’s most remarkable | 





efforts, and understand easily enough why Meyerbeer should have 
insisted upon her being the representative of Selika, when his last 
great opera was produced at Berlin, and that he should have 
earnestly wished her in Paris to undertake the same service. Similar 
demonstrations followed upon this, as upon the other performance 
of Mdme.Lucca, who could hardly have taken leave of her English 
admirers (which means all the subscribers to Covent Garden and 
all the “general public’—that “myth” to which the Pall Mall 
Gazette so playfully refers) in a more triumphant manner. Her 
entire performance was as nearly as possible absolute perfection. 
When at the end, after listening and listening to the gradually 
receding voices of the crew, who rule the ship which carries off Inez 
and the too fickle Vasco di Gama, and with them all Selika’s hope 
of happiness, she sinks under the outspread branches of the fatal 
tree, and dies, a thrill seemed to come over theentire audience. 
Everybody was sensibly affected; and everybody, at the fall of 
the curtain, roared with enthusiasm. Three recalls for Lucca, and 
again bouquets in profusion, were the result. A more exciting 
scene has rarely been witnessed. : 

The other performances this week have consisted of the 
Nozze di Figaro—with- Madame Pauline Lucca and M. Faure 
(Tuesday night); Norma—first time with Madame Parepa- 
Rosa as the Druid Priestess (Thursday) ; and the Barbiere—with 
Madame Patti for the first time (Friday). A repetition of Linda 
di Chamouni—with Mdlle. Albani, as Linda, is promised for 
this evening. The new opera, J! Guarany, by the Brazilian com- 
poser, M, Gomez, meanwhile in active rehearsal, is to be produced 
early next week. 


—~)— 


COURT CIRCULAR. 
(From our. own correspondent at Court.) 

Among those present at the Garden Party, held at Chiswick by their Royal 
Highnesses the Privce and Princess of Wales, was the Baroness von Rhade 
(Madame Pauline Lucca). 

4 * * * * * * * * * * ae 

Sir Michael Costa had the honour of an invitation to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales’ Garden Party at Chiswick, on Tuesday. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

Sir Julius Benedict was among the guests at the Prince and Princess of 
Wales’ Garden Party on Tuesday, at Chiswick. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Sir Henry and Lady Thomson (Miss Kate Loder) had the honour of invita- 
tions for the Prince and Princess of Wales’ Garden Party on Tuesday, at 
Chiswick. : 

—_—~—— 

THE BOSTON INTERNATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 

( Telegrams). 


New York, June 29. 


The Dublin band has arrived here in the Abyssinia, to take part in the 
Boston Jubilee, and was cordially welcomed. 
New York, July 2nd. 
The Irish band played yesterday at the Boston Jubilee, and was warmly 
received. 
New York, July 3rd. 
The Jubilee was largely attended*to-day, Mr. Greeley was present and 
was heartily cheered. ‘Lhe French band will give six coneerts in New York, 
three in Philadelphia, and will probably visit Chicago. 


Gexoa.—The new opera in a prologue and three acts, Djem la 
Zingara, music by Signor Emilio Bozzano, words by Signor Giuseppe 
Perosio, has been successful at the Teatro Andrea Doria. 

Vienns.—According to report, Weber’s comic opera, Abu Hassan, 
will be performed in August at the Imperial Operahouse. M.Gounod’s 
Reine de Saba, also, is mentioned among the novelties. Negotiations 
are pending with Herr ‘'aglioni, of Berlin, for the production of a new 
ballet, called Ellinor. ‘The operas which will be produced, after 
September, for the first time in the new house, are: Iphigenia auf 
Tduris, Glack; Cosi fan Tutte, Mozart; Dom Sebastian, nizetti ; 
Oberon, Weber; and (perhaps) Aida, Verdi. ‘The Viennese may, too, 
remarks the Berlin Echo, be “ Nibelunged” even before the Grand 
Festival-Stage-Play comes off at Bayreuth. The worthy Imperial 
Operatic Adviser, and. President of the Wagner Aseociation, Herr 
Herbeck, is capable of doing such a thing. 
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THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE.* 
Boston, June 21. 


There is something lovable about the genuine desire of the New 
England people to excel in and do honour to music. ‘i here never was 
a more honest or thorough-going devotedness, a ni re steadily-burning 
enthusiasm, than they have evinced throughout the preliminary 
rehearsals of the present jubilee. This would suffice in itself to cover 
a multitude of artistic sins—supposing a multitude to cover. It is 
pleasant to behold countless girls coming far and near, with their rolls 
or books of music, gracefully humbling themselves before their 
appointed conductors, working night and day; the men, too, from 
stores, and banka, and workshops, forgetting for a time the “almighty 
dollar,” and sacrificing pecuniary interest upon the altar of spiritual 
beauty. Such acts of sacrifice are fraught with good to social life. It 
is gratifying to hear, as one may now hear in Boston, good music 

tised in nearly every house, and still more gratifying to find that 
ninety-nine in every hundred of these amateur singers are English- 
speaking people. 1 look upon this unprecedented mass music-meeting 
not as a mere festival in the ordinary sense, hut asa fair specimen of what 
a nation, still in the earliest stage of artistic culture, can accomplish ; 
and from this point of view I shall regard it throughout. That Mr. 
P. 8. Gilmore is the life and soul of the whole thing, there can be no 
question, and the tribute from General Banks does not exaggerate his 
merits. 

The concert of the first day opened with the “Old Hundredth,” by 
20,000 vocalists, about 2000 instrumentalists, and the great organ, 
played by Mr. Wilcox. The stately old hymn, executed with perfect 
ensemble by this immense body of performers, produced a solemnly 

nd effect. The volume of sound was almost overwhelming. It is 
in slow movements that the Jubilee Concerts can best sustain the 
claim for superiority over any mass musical performances yet attempted. 
Mr. Gilmore was the conductor, and a more successful exhibition could 
not have been desired. His reception was enthusiastic. Round after 
round of applause greeted him as he passed through the long alley 
leading to the conductor’s desk; and when he had reached it the 
waving of hankerchiefs and hats, rattling of bows upon fiddlebacks, 
and cheering of some forty thousand people, made an ovation such, 
perhaps, as no conductor ever received before. Richard Wagner’s 
overture to Rienzi followed, with Herr Zerrahn as director. I wish I 
could say that it went well; but, despite all the vigilance and ability 
of Herr Zerrahn, the performance was at times painfully unsteady. 
Here the weak point of the orchestra was thade apparent, and it was 
impossible not to recognise the insurmountable difficulty of keeping 
nearly one thousand players together in rapid or intricate ges. 

Next came Sir Michael Costa’s ‘‘Grand Triumphal March ” (“ Da- 
mascus ”), from Naaman, condueted by Mr. Gilmore. The ensemble in 
this instance was perfect ; but the tempo was not half so quick as the 
composer meant it to be. Immediately after this a German gentleman, 
Herr Bendel, sat down at a grand pianoforte, and began apparently to 
exert himself tremendously. On looking at the programme, I found 
that Liszt's Prophéte fantasia was the piece with which Herr Bendel 
was 80 fiercely engaged; and, judging by his action, I should be inclined 
to record that he was getting the best of it, the applause bestowed 
upon him by his countless compatriots in the orchestra giving me still 
further reason to believe that he had come off victorious. But, un- 
fortunately, 1 happened to be about the centre of the vast hall, where 
Not one note of the pianoforte could be distinctly heard. The follow- 
ing number, Mendelssohn’s familiar unaccompanied four-part song, 
‘* Farewell to the Forest,” almost faultlessly sung by the 20,000, was 
a triumph for the united choral societies, Here, again, as in 
the « Old Hundredth,” a superb effect of ensemble was produced. 
Rossini’s “ Inflammatus ” (Stabat“Mater) immediately succeeded. The 
solo part was sung by Madame Rudersdorff, with her usual care and 
por secre feeling, and she was well supported by the chorus. This, 
conducted by Herr Zerrahn, may also be set down as a success. The 
sestet from Lucia, “ Chi mi frena,” sung by the so-called « Bouquet of 
Artists,” also went very well, eliciting a merited ‘¢ bis.” 

_ The second part began with a ‘grand selection” from the favourite 
airs of England and America, played by the United States Marine Band 
of Washington, under the direction of Mr. Henry Fries. Fine looking 
fellows, in brilliant scarlet uniforms, their execution was so good as 
: elicit hearty applause, and an encore for one piece. ‘“ Yankee 
—— “God Save the Queen,” and“ The Star-spangled Banner,” 
+ mae the selection—one verse of the latter being sung by Mrs. 

ouston West, a Boston amateur, who endeavoured to make artistic 
capital out of a high B flat sostenuto, after the manner of Mdme. Parepa- 

Rosa at the last Boston Jubilee. The high soprano notes, I need 
prota say, are, the most “telling” in a huge building like the 
coliseum, The “ Star-spangled Banner’ was unanimously encored 





*. Abridged from the correspondence of the Daily Telegraph. 








and repeated from end to end. The ‘‘ Marine Band,” although it hails 
from Washington, must by no means be regarded as the representative 
military orchestra of America, It is good; but the bands of the New 
York Seventh and Ninth Regiments would have been more fit to cope 
with the English, Prussian, and French bands which subsequéntly 
appeared, 

_Herr Johann Strauss now followed with one of his waltzes. It was 
his first appearance in the States, and he was honoured with a warm 
reception. Directly after the Strauss waltz (“On the bright beautiful 
blue Danube ”), which was encored, came the striking event of the 
morning—Verdi’s chorus from J7 J'rovatore, accompanied by a hundred 
thumpers upon a hundred anvils, and the roar of a park of artillery 
outside, the whole going, under Mr. Gilmore’s direction, like clock- 
work ; but, strange to say, the audience received it coldly. -This made 
the greatest “hit” of all at the last Jubilee. The taste of the New 
England people must be improving. 

I have now only to speak as regards the first day of a clever chorus, 
“ This is the witness of God,” by Mr. Paine, a young American com- 
poser, and a hymn, “ Nearer my God to Thee,” a composition of a 
similar kind by Dr. Lowell Mason. In the latter, it should be stated, 
the audience were ‘‘ respectfully requested to join.” The second day 
brought us the first appearance of the Grenadier Band. ‘The reception 
with which they met was almost indescribable. But details with 
respect to their performances, and the début of Madame Arabella 
Goddard on the same day, must be reserved for another dispatch. 


—o— 
THE LATE MR. ANDREW. NIMMO., 


(From “ The Era,” June, 30.) 


On Sunday week, at five o’clock p.m., died Mr. Andrew Nimmo, 
whose name isendeared to every member of the Theatrical Profession, and 
all connected with the amusements of the last quarter of a century. 
He died of apoplexy at his residence in Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, and was buried on Friday week in Brompton Cemetery, at the 
foot of the grave in which rest the remains of Alfred Mellon. 

Among the representative men of his time Mr. Andrew Nimmo 
takes his place. He represented that useful fragment of society known 
as ‘‘ the theatrical agent ”—an official who has to combine the suavity 
of the courtier with the acuteness of the lawyer, the love of socialit 
with the clear-headedness of a judge. Mr. Nimmo was in his fifty-fift 
year. He was born in Edinburgh, and educated at the High School, 
it being his mother’s earnest desire that he should be a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. He became for a short time tutor in a noble 
Scottish Family. But an irresistible desire for the stage induced him 
to accept the office of ‘‘call boy” at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
when Murray was lessee. Young Nimmo’s talent for manage- 
ment soon attracted the notice of Murray, who raised him to 
the position of stage manager, which he held till 1842, when he 
came to London, to Mr. Mitchell of Bond Street, in whose 
well-known establishment he acted the part of a faithful servant for 
nearly twenty-five years. During this period he was entrusted with the 
negotiation of many enterprises. Amongst them may be enumerated 
the engagements of Rachel, Jenny Lind, the Bateman Children, the 
speculations of Barnum, and some enterprise or another at every Hall 
and Theatre throughout Great Britain and Ireland. It was a 
treat to hear Nimmo’s imitations of the Scottish actors of his 
time, and no one had a greater fund of anecdote. The life of Mr. 
Nimmo would make an interesting story, in the course of which would 
figure nearly all the theatrical celebrities of the day. In later years 
he carried on a business of his own in Wigmore Street, and so much 
respected was he, that Mr. Mitchell himself assisted in arranging the 
pictures in the new home of his old assistant. The concerts of Sir 
Julius Benedict have nearly all been under Mr. Nimmo’s management, 
and his last concert was that of Mdlle, Christine Nilsson, at St. James's 
Hall, In the death of Andrew Nimmo the profession lose a friend, his 
Brethren of the Masonic Craft a good Brother, and the world in general 
a worthy map. : 

The funeral on Friday was numerously attended, Mr. Mitchell 
following to the grave the remains of his old and valued servant. The 
ceremony was conducted by Mr. Garstin, of Welbeck Street, and the 
service was performed by the rector of St. Thomas's. The mourners 
were Mr. Douglas Nimmo, the son of the deceased ; Mrs. Nimmo, Miss 
Nimmo, Mr. ‘J’. Chapman, Mr. Masson, the Rev. Mr. Brooke, Professor 
Anderson, and Mr. J. Hurst. On the ground we noticed, among many 
others, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Land, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Bateman, Mr. J. 
A. Shaw, Mr. W. R. Julian, Mr.J. F. Sutton, Mr. H.G. Jay, Mr. Griffiths, 
Mr. Nugent, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. A. Austin, Mr. Waterman, Mr. 
Fredericks, Mr. H. Edmonds, Mr. Davis, Mr. E.G. Cutler, Mr.Buckenham, 
Mr, Bowen, Mr. Rouse, and Mr. Dyas. Had the funeral been widely 
notified few members of the Profession would have been absent. 
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MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 


Music of 


GOMES 


NEW OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany, 


To be produced for the first time in England 
at the 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON 


THURSDAY NEXT, 


IS NOW READY. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, 21s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WoRrLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

BIRTH. 
July 1st, the wife of Srroup Lincotn Cocks, Esq., of Harold House, 

Finchley Road, of a son, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr. Quizr.—Adelina Patti first appeared in England at the Royal 
Italian Opera, on May 14, 1861,as Amina, in the Sonnambula. Dr. 
Quilt is entirely wrong about Generali. For Generali he should read 
Mosca. Mosca was the real inventor. 
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? American journal of our acquaintance always heads 

its column devoted to personalities and gossipings 
with the substantive “Spice.” Our good cousins are very 
fond of Spice, and loud are their complaints of the flavour- 
less English journals when condemned to the fare which 
satisfies John Bull. Spice, in fact, is one of the most 
remarkable institutions of the Great Republic, and without 
it, as some students of national ornithology affirm, the Bird 
of Freedom itself would fall into a condition of chronic 
moult. Very naturally and laudably, therefore, the. editors 
of American papers constitute themselves the great 
purveyors of Spice, and in this capacity they set the spiciest 
reporters at work upon the World’s Peace Jubilee. When 
all the materials are to hand, we hope td present our 
readers with samples labelled according to strength and 
character. Meanwhile it should be observed that there is 
Spice and Spice. For instance that which tickles the New 
York palate is absolutely offensive to Boston, and vice 
versi. Of course the New York reporters manufacture 
the article for home consumption, and, hence, the storm of 
ridicule which has made the Empire City roar with 
laughter at the “ Hub of the Universe.” Between these 
sister towns there is, we are sorry to say, envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness ; and it must be owned that if Boston 
looks down upon New York with the contempt felt by 
“sweetness and light” for rank Philistinism, New York 
has now had its revenge apropos of the great Gilmorean 
idea. We could multiply examples by the dozen, but 
enough for the present if we cite three, supplied by our 
potent contemporary, the New York Herald. The 
reporter of that journal had to describe Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard’s first appearance, and this is how, while 
complimenting the performer, he “took it out of” the 
Bostonians :— 





[No. 1.] 
“THE QUEEN OF PIANISTS.” 

‘‘Mdme. Arabella Goddard, the acknowledged queen of 
pianists, played ‘Thalberg’s fantasia on the “ Last Rose of 
Summer.” She laboured under the frightful disadvantage of 
being compelled to play on the worst piano ever inflicted on any 
intelligent public, yet she made more out of it than the Hammer- 
and-'longs, Bendel, who boasted yesterday, that at last he found a 
piano that he could not break. All that characteristic delicacy 
and poetry that has made the name of Arabella Goddard a tower 
of strength was there, but the confounded instrument would not 
respond. Imagine only playing upon a monster so hideous that a 
light touch produces the effect of the firemen in-the anvil chorus 
and a heavy touch that of rivetters in a boiler shop! Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard must be heard on an instrument that can be 
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called a piano, and not on such a monstrosity as these Yankee 
speculators have concocted for the Jubilee.” . 


-[No. 2.] 
‘© MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


played Thalberg’s “ Home, Sweet Home,” and Benedict's 
‘ Erin,” and although labouring under the fearfui disadvantage 
of playing on an instrument not worthy to be called a piano, 
yet her great reputation which has been acquired and built up 
during a long and brilliant career in Europe, made her one of 
the principal objects of interest on the occasion. ‘The piano part 
of the Jubilee has been a cruel deception to this fair artist. ‘The 
maker of the keyed abomination which figures onthe stage of 
the stage of the Coliseum is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and he contrived to get the monopoly of the piano 
department into his hands. Therefore, every pianist taking part 
in the festival is obliged to use this piano, and the best firms in 
- America are entirely excluded. Wehli-Wehli sat down to it 
yesterday, but as no one heard him play it is to be presumed 
that he was placed there more for ornament than for use.” 


The foregoing are not bad, but now for a masterpiece of 
spicy reporting, which we give without note or comment :— 
[No. 3.] 

. Tae EnGiish NATIONAL ANTHEM.” 


“God Save the Queen,’ solo, the third verse by Mdme 
Erminie Rudersdorff, with full chorus, band of the Grenadier 
Guards, organ, orchestra, military band, and cannon accompani- 
ment. What a mountain, but what a small mouse! Some 
fiendish Fenian, envious of British glory, was at the organ, we 
believe ; made a chargeon chorus, orchestra, and conductor, like an 
old-fashioned Stonewall Jackson flank movement, and knocked the 
British National anthem into “ pie”. (Excuse printers’ language.) 
The entire thing became chaos and resembled more the stampede 
of the eleventh corps at Chancellorsville than a well-ordered body 
of musicians, ame Rudersdorff shared in the —_ and gave 
forth the words and notes of the third verse like a dyspepsic auto- 
maton. She made an absolute fiasco on the occasion. Then to 
retrieve the honour of his country, Dan Godfrey mounted the 
dizzy heights of the rostrum, and repeated the anthem with his 
own incomparable band, ‘The result was, the battle was not lost, 
notwithstanding the preceding stampede, and the red coats fought 
bravely. May they be soon decorated, and their shadows never 
grow less !”” 

“THe Greatest Success oF ALL.” 

‘‘A tumultuous encore brought the indomitable Dan again to the 
fore. This time he responded with the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Here came ia the artillery accompaniment ; it was the mandate 
of the king of conductors : 

‘ Let the kettle to the trumpet speak ; 
The trumpet to the cannoniers without ; 
The cannon te high heaven.’ 

‘At this moment a general saturnalia was inaugurated. Every 
man, woman and child arose in a body, not only in the audience, 
but on the stage, waved handkerchiefs and acted as if each 
individual was demented.” 


After this, the reporter of the Herald may rest upon 
plentiful laurels. Like Sam Weller in the witness-box, he 
has done “ Dodson and Fogg” as much harm as possible, 
tickled the New Yorkers, and cracked up the neutral 
party, “ Indomitable Dan.” But more of this anon, 

We may just state, in conclusion, that the pianoforte used 
at the Boston Jubilee is from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Hallett and Davis, of Boston, who have no connection what- 
ever with Ohickering, or Steinway. Hine tlle lachryme. 
(Hence these tears). 


——(J—— 
tT Ménéstrel of last week contained the following 
notice of the late well-known and popular M. Carré :— 


‘ ‘‘ At a late hour we learn the death of Michael Carré, the 
ertile libre'tist, who has supplied our chief composers with 80 





many interesting poems. He was fifty-one years old, and had 
suffered for two years from a chest complaint, which carried him 
off on the night of Thursday, at his little villa at Argenteuil. 
His début was made with some volumes of romantic poems, which 
had little success ; and his first libretti were scarcely more happy. 
His literary fortune dates only from 1850, when he collaborated 
with Jules Barbier. Here is a list of his principal works, for the 
most part in collaboration with the last-named author :— 

Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, Un Drame en famille, Le Mémorial de Sainte- 
Heéléne, Galathée, Les Noces de Jeannette, Les Saisons, Psyché, Valentine 
@ Aubigny, Miss Fauvette, Les Sabots de la marquise, Le Mariage aux 
lanternes, Les Trois Vatel, Quentin Durward, Le Pardon de Ploérmel, Les 
Papillottes de M. Benoit, Mignon, Lara, Hamlet, Lalla-Rouck, Le Jardi- 
nier galant, Fior d Aliza, L’ tail, La Colombe, Faust, Roméo et Juliette, 
Les Nuits d’ Espagne, Le Médecinmalgré lui, Les Noces de Figaro, La Statue, 
La Reine de Saba, Peines d'amour perdues, Gil Blas, Mireille, Jobin et 
Nanette, Le Furet des salons, Henriette Deschamps, etc. 


What will Jules Barbier do without his esteemed and 
long tried associate, Michael Carré? It was a veritable 
Erckmann-Chatrian alliance. Carré and Barbier were the 
Siamese Twins of the lyric drama. 


Qe 


NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 
June 30. 

All we wish to say at this moment with reference to what may 
be called our Sydenham Eisteddfod is a word or two about the 
idea, which originated from Mr. Willert Beale, a gentleman 
who, for more than a quarter of a century, has zealously inte- 
rested himself in matters connected with music, and on many 
occasions shown that he possesses no less talent and inventive 
genius than ability. Mr. Beale was lucky enough to find, in the 
directors and managers of the Crystal Palace, people able not 
only to sympathize with, but substantially to put his idea into 
practice. ere is an essential difference between the’ Welsh 
Eisteddfodau and an institution which seems to have an excellent 
chance of being engrafted on the Crystal Palace; for, whereas 
the Welsh Eisteddfodau invite the competition indiscriminately 
of all workers in art, science, poetry, history, commerce, 
mechanics, &c., the Crystal Palace Eisteddfod applies itself 
exclusively to music, Certainly, there is no place we could 
name where the idea has a fairer chance than at the Crystal 
Palace of being effectively and impartially carried out. That 
we have a vast deal of musical talent in this country, only 
ignored because it is without a reasonable opportunity of ever 
seeing the light, is notorious. The scheme is, doubtless, experi- 
mental as well as novel, and, indeed, all novelties in design are 
inevitably more or less experimental. But its champions urge, we 
have no national opera, and we want one; we have no institu- 
tions for the exbibition of our national musical genius, such 
as it may happen to be, and we want such institutions; we 
have no means of discovering how much musical talent may 
absolutely exist en herbe, or otherwise, in this country, and we 
want such means of discovery. Other nations possess the advan- 
tages of which we are deprived. England, which as Mr, William 
Chappell informs us, on undoubted authority, has bequeathed 
pence. a upon hundreds of beautiful melodies to the world, 
which gave birth to Purcell, Locke, Arne, Gibbons, Wilbye, 
Webbe, Horsley, Bishop, the two Wesleys, J. Barnett, Loder, 
J. E. Hatton, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, Henry Smart, Sullivan, 
Sterndale Bennett, &c., besides a host of composers of music 
for the Church, and a host of composers of madrigals and glees, such 
as nowhere else can be matched; England, where Handel was 
acclimatized and the greater part of his life; where 
Weber and Mendelssohn were first unanimously recognized—is 
alleged to be less musical now than it was in the time of Eliza- 
beth, when (as Mr. W. Chappell again tells us) a part of every 
gentleman and lady’s education was to learn a sight. 
We do not believe it; nor can we see why an English national 





opera, with the English language as its exponent, should not be 


ossible. We have two Italian operas and ever so many theatres 
or the ormance of French burlesque music, the spirit at 
which, whatever that spirit may be, utterly evaporates in trans- 
lation. But we have no English opera ; we have-no institution, 
even like the old Society of British Musicians, at which what 
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Englishmen are able to do in the shape of vocal and instrumental 
composition can be tried and judged. This, in so populous and 
art-loving a country, where painting and the other arts are eagerly 
appreciated, and their professors handsomely remunerated, seems 
monstrously absurd. It is argued that, if the ‘National Music 
Meetings ” at the Crystal Palace can by any means be made 
perennial, carried on in the spirit with which the Crystal Palace 
directors have been long and deservedly credited in all their 
relations to music, they may be the means of promoting the 
advance of art in this country, of bringing forward a great deal 
of talent which might otherwise languish in obscurity, and 
thus of effecting a world of good. 

The scheme of the National Music Meetings is already very 
generally circulated and known throughout the country. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, for us to describe it in detail. ‘That 
competitions for prizes are the necessary means to a highly 
desirable end may be regretted ; nevertheless, it would, under 
the circumstances, be difficult to suggest any other expedient. Of 
the unprejudiced fairness and competent authority with which the 
prizes are administered and withheld, the names of the judges 
in whom the trust has hitherto been placed is sufficient guarantee. 
Not to speak of several previous examinations in which out of a 
large number of candidates the majority have been eliminated, so 
as only to present those esteemed worthy for the competitions to 
which the public is invited, there have already been two trials. At 
one, the competition was limited to soprano and tenor singers, at the 
other to contraltos and basses, The trials are held in the Handel 
Orchestra of the Central Transept. ‘The singers are accompanied 
by the ordinary Crystal Palace band, under the direction of the 
Crystal Palace conductor, Mr. Manns. The judges are accommo- 
dated on a raised platform, at convenient distance from the 
orchestra, where they can hear distinctly and decide accordingly. 
On the first day (Thursday), when sopranos and tenors were 
examined, the judges for sopranos—Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir 
Julius Benedict, and Signor Arditi—awarded the prize (a purse of 
£30) to Miss Anna Williams, who sang ‘“ Hear ye, Israel,” from 
Mendelssohn's L:lijah, and was one of six chosen candidates. The 
judges for the tenors—Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius Benedict, 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivan—gave the prize to Mr. Dudley Thomas, 
who sang ‘“‘ Frapoco” (Lucia), and was one outof four chosen candi- 
dates. On thesecond day (Saturday) the judges forthe contraltos— 
Signor Arditi, Mr. J. Barnby, and Dr. Wylde—awarded the 
prize (£30) to Miss Hancock, together with a marked 
commendation to Miss Emrick, who had three successive com- 
petitions with her successful rival (in the same songs too) before 
those with whom the decision rested could make up. their minds. 
Miss Emrick may console herself with the conviction that, having 
been so near the goal, she will not long hence reach it. On the 
same day, the judges for the basses and baritonesSir Sterndale 
Bennett, Signor Arditi, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan—gave the prize 
to Mr. J. L. Wadmore (pupil of the Royal Academy of Music) 
—accompanied by an emphatic commendation of Mr. Pope. After 
each competition there was a concert in which those singers to 
whom prizes had been adjudicated took part; and on Saturday 
the attractions of the concert were enhanced by the co-operation 
of Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, and Mr. Santley. The 
orchestra played the overtures to the May Queen (Bennett), and 
Lily of Killarney (Benedict). 


A VERY interesting novelty is contained in the programme of 
the last Philharmonic concert of the season (Monday evening 
next), in the shape of a new overture, called Ajaz, the composition 
of Sir William Sterndale Bennett. 

AnovT the dinner in celebration of the Jubilee of the Royal 
Academy of Music, which took place on Thursday, in Willis’s 
Rooms—Earl Derby in the chair—we shall speak next week. 
It was altogether a triumphant affair. 

Tue Duke oF Epinsvurcu has signified his intention to distribute 
the prizes gained in the National Music Competitions at the 
Crystal Palace to-day, at a quarter past six o'clock, 


Pestu.—Great preparations are being-made for the ensuing operatic 
season at the National Theatre. Der Freischiitz will be revived, with 
an entirely new mise-en-scene. ‘The novelties will be Almos, by the 
late M. Mosongi; Braiikovics, a new opera, by Herr Erkel; and Der 
Siegende Hollander, by Wagner. 





M. GOUNOD AND HIS WRONGS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Will you kindly correct a letterpress mistake in the 
word “wherever,” in the third paragraph in my letter of 
the 22nd inst. It should be ‘ whenever,” not ‘ wherever.” 
At any other theatre in Paris, except the Grand Opéra, authors 
are paid so much per cent, on the receipts, which is much more 
profitable. 

I was kept in complete ignorance cf my author's rights in this 
country till this year, and although there has been a law-suit 
between Messrs. Gye and Mapleson on the subject of Faust, I 
never knew till this year that, owing to Mr. Chappell’s neglect, 
my legal claims to author’s rights in this country had been 
forfeited, and that Mr. Gye had the right to say, as he did, that 
I had robbed him ! 

Had I ever been told that I might have received £20,or even £10 
a night for each representation of any opera of mine, I should 
have gladly accepted the offer I had a sort of idea it was very 
kind of Mr. Gye to pay me anything at all. In fact, my ideas on 
anything connected with business are very vague, as is well known. 

I should be most happy to buy my songs back from Mr. 
Chappell on the terms he mentions, and should be still more 
glad if he would let me have Faust back on the same conditions ; I 
would cheerfully give up all the gains he has made on that opera 
for the last ten or twelve years.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cu. Govxop. 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square. 

29th, June, 1872. 
—o-— 
M. GOUNOD AND HIS WRONGS. 
(To the Editor of the « Musical World.”) 

Str,—I am sorry to trouble you further about our dealings 
with M. Gounod, but as he again insinuates a charge in regard to 
his Albert Hall music book, I would remark that the first 1,600 
copies of which he speaks were tobe supplied at cost price (or 
less) to the choir, and we had no expectation of making a profit, 
when we proposed to pay him threepence a copy on those sold, 
As I know well how few were sold and how many remained on 
hand, our expectations would have been fully realized. 

M. Gounod says that £480 was a ‘‘ wretched sum” for such an 
opera as Mireille, which was—notwithstanding Rossini’s quoted 
opinion—a failure, and at that price (with attendant expenses) 
must have caused the publishers a not inconsiderable loss ; but I 
suppose we ought to buy all M. Gounod’s works at his own 
price, regardless of success or failure. 

Messrs, Boosey must deem themselves fortunate that their over 
liberal offer for Romeo e Giulietta was not accepted, or they might 
have counted their loss by thousands instead of hundreds, Balfe, 
Wallace, and other popular composers, were content either to sell 
their songs, or to receive a royalty. M.Gounod likes to do both, as I 
was lately asked 25 guineas, and sixpence on each copy. 

When M. Gounod has resided a little longer in England he will 
probably learn that works are worth simply their market price, 
and not the sum their authors may deem their due.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, ‘THos. CHAPPELL. 


——— 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.’”) 

Sir,—M. Gounod says ‘I never heard of Mr. Boosey’s offer 
of £2000 for Romeo and Juliet, I am sure he never wrote to me 
on the subject.” 

I can prove this statement to be incorrect. Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter addressed to M. Gounod, in reply to one from bim 
saying, he was prepared to receive offers for Romev and Juliet. 


Both are now before me. M. Gounod must have received the 
letter. It contained a cheque for £80 od the news pieces in 
Mireille), which cheque was duly cashed. Moreover, I was in Paris 
shortly afterwards, and M. Choudens pe publisher), told me 
that the terms I had offered were too liberal! For this reason, 
perhaps, they were not accepted. At all events, here is a proof 
that they were proposed. Now, as to Mireille, I find on refer- 
ring to our books, that the sums quoted in my last letter (from 
memory), as to the cost of this opera, are quite below the mark. It 
appears that an additional sum of £200 was paid to M. Gounod 
on the first representation in England, and that a further sum of 
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D been paid’ to Mr. Mapleson, as an inducement to him to 
soe Mirella i London. Consequently the entire cost of this 
opera waa actually £880, instead of £480 asstated. We did not sell 
enough to pay the publishing expenses, and our loss, including 
advertising, &c,, was not far short of a thousand pounds. 

Mireille was purchased at M. Gounod’s own price. When the 
transaction was completed he expressed himself particularly 
satisfied, gave me an autographic portrait of himself, . and 

romised me all his future works. This promise was never 
Kept, and I had no kind of communication with M, Gounod 
until the present year, when his agent pro a song for the 
Ballad Concerts, to be sung by Mrs. Weldon. The terms were 
15 guineas to Mra, Weldon, £25 to M. Gounod, and a royalty of 
sixpence. I declined the song on these conditions. It is quite 
incorrect to say the proposal originated with me. It came from M. 
Gounod, or his advisers, and the terms are exactly as here 
quoted, and not as given from memory in my last letter. The 
same agent afterwards talked to me about a song for Mdme. 
Patey; but while this negotiation was going on, M. Gounod 
suddenly turned his back upon the agent (in a manner usual 
with him), and so the negotiation fell to the ground. 

This is an exact account of all our intercourse with M. Gounod. 
We have lost a considerable sum by his music. This I do not 
complain of, as we are accustomed to losses through publishing 
for men of genius. But M. Gounod has been so insincere in all 
his dealings with us, that I should not care to be included in his 
list of favoured publishers.—I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

’ Joun Boosey. 
—_—_)— 


(Cory or Letrer To M, Govxop-] 
(Translated). 


Monsieur Gounop,—I me your offer for thetwo new pieces 
in Mireille, for the sum of eighty pounds. As to Romeo and Juliet, 
we prefer to buy all the rights in a new opera, because the right 
of publication is not worth much until the work is played, and we 
would wish to have the power of giving the opera immediately in 
London, The propositions which we would therefore make to 
you are as follows :— 


On the first production of the Opera in Paris ...+++.++....+- seers 21000 
Do. do. at Covent Garden ........ ¢ .eosceeesece 500 
Do. do. at Her Majesty’s Theatre .....+-+++ » 500 


Total £2000 


This is the highest price we ever paid for an opera. Itis 

understood that this includes all the composer's rights of repre- 
sentation, publication, and the right in the book of words, and a 
copy of the score. * 
_ Af you accept these terms, the affair is settled until the opera 
is given, and you are relieved of further trouble with managers, 
publishers, &c. We beg you to send your answer as early as 
possible.—I am Sir, your devoted servant, JOHN Boosey. 

London, 14th December, 1864. 


——$») —— 
PAULINE LU€CA’S BENEFIT AT THE ROYAL 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the‘ Morning Post,” July 4th.) 

The character of the entertainment decided upon for Madame 
Pauline Lucca’s benefit last night was one which had its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages. The chief of the advantages consisted in the 
fact that a me of #0 miscellaneous a nature was well calculated 
to please those lovers of operatic delights whose distant residences and 
local oecupations preclude the ty of their being able to remain 
for a long time in town during the operatic season, in order to enjoy the 
many pleasures offered ; and, therefore, they possibly consider that the 
next best thing to hearing several operas on several nights is to have 
the opportunity of being present at a performance of the most favourite 
scenes from many works on one and the same night, collected and 
Sonne together as a sort of operatic bouquet, in which melodic flowers 
0 a degrees of beauty and colour unite to form one hatmonious 
whole, The disadvantages may be summed up in one, and that by no 
means an unimportant item—namely, that while visitors from a di-tance 
rep 2 be supposed to be attracted by such an omnium gatherum, residents 
2 town would most likely be repelled by the same means, reasonably 





ferring to hear a great artist like Madame Lucca in one entire opera, 
in which her genius makes the several situations in the working out of 
the story sufficiently varied and interesting, and asa whole decidedly 
more preferable and enjoyable. But whether the programme was advis- 
able or not, there can be no doubt thatit was most highly appreciated 
by the audience, if enthusiastic applause can be taken asa test of measure- 
ment of sucha matter, The first of the selections in this dramatic 
concert was a portion of the second act of Weber’s Der Freischiitz. 
Bouquets and reiterated plaudits rewarded the magnificent singing ot 
Mdme. Pauline Lucca, an encore was demanded and complied with, and 
the last part of the scena, besteknown here by. its English title, « Softly 
sighs,” was repeated. ‘The whole of this selection was most admirably 
done, Madame Lucca singing and acting like one thoroughly inspired by 
the action of the drama. ‘Then followed the garden scene in Faust, 
with Madame Lucca as Margherita. At the conclusion of the ‘‘ Jewel 
Song” more bouquets were cast at the feet of the Margherita than twenty 


such gardens in which she was supposed to be singing could possibly - 


have produced, and the applause was actually deafening. The whole 
entertainment concluded with the last act from Meyerbeer’s L’ Africaine, 
Madame Pauline Lucca again appearing as Selika, and, swan-like, sing- 
ing the last notes her many admirers will have the opportunity ot 
hearing in London until another season returns. The three portions of 
operas in which she sang last night presented the most favourable 
evidence of her great versatility and extended and extensive genius, 
and also offered the best means of reminding the patrons of the opera of 
her great and valuable services rendered during the season now drawing 
to an-end, and also how much and happily she has contributed towards 
the musical success of the operatic campaign now s0 soon to be 
finished. 
OO 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Observer of Sunday last thus speaks about Miss Kellogg’s recent 
impersonation of Gilda at Her Majesty’s opera :— 

‘One of the most enjoyable portions of the musical banquet furnished last 
week by Mr. Mapleson, was the performance of Rigoletto, with Miss Clara- 
Louise Kellogg as Gilda. Those among the andi who 3 bered Miss 
Kellogg’s charming impersonation of Gilda at Her Majesty's opera, in 1868, 
could hardly have been prepared for the still more charming and finished 
representation of Tuesday last, and it says much for the standard of musical 
taste in America, when not only Miss Kellogg, but other artists also, return to 
us from America with largely increa-ed dramatic powers, combined with 
increased vocal polish and refinement. Gifted by nature with a lovely voice, 
of pure sympathetic quality, Miss Kellogg has assiduously cultivated her 
natural endowments, and, producing her vocal effects without any exaggeration 
or needless introduction of tours de force, she infallibly gains the sympathies 
and the plaudits of her hearers. Whether in her ‘Caro nome,’ in the duets 
with Rigo'etto and the Duke, or in the pathetic music of the last act, she was 
equally excellent, and fully merited the recalls, the bouquets, and the low 
applause with which she was greeted.” 

On the same subject, the Sunday Times has the following :— 

“Miss Clara-Louise Kellogg appeared on Tuesday night for the first time 
this season, as Gilda, in Hzgole‘to. She will be remembered as hav.ng 
played the part during her previous visit to this country ; and as having shown 
in it all those qualities of high intelligence and sound artistic practice which 
have deservedly given her.eminence oa the lyric stage. Butif Miss Kellogg 
was successful in Rigolet‘o four years ago, much more was she successful on 
Tuesday night. Indeed, for uniform excel’ence as regards conception of the 
character and rendering of the music, it would not be easy to match Miss 
Kellogg's latest Gilda, The. performance was one of those which, without 
dazzling by means of erratic effort, thoroughly satisfy by means of a high 
average of artistic excellence. In such a case it is hard to select any part of 
her work for special commendation. Mention must be made, however, of 
Gilda’s duet with the Duke in Act 1, of the duet with Rigoletto in Act 2, 
and of the episode with which the last act opens, as showing Miss Kellogg’s 
powers, both vocal and dramatic, to great advantage. Her singing and acting, 
in each case, made the most lively impression, and many as well as hearty 
were the demonstrations of favour shown towards the American prima donna. 
Miss Kellogg was recalled after every act, and often applauded by the entire 
house.” ‘ 

The Graphic, of June 25th, thus records the failure (?) of Cherubini’s 
Deux Journées at Her Majesty’s Opera :— 

‘*On Thursday week Mr. Mapleson redeemed one of the promises in his 
prospectus by bringing out Cherubini’s Les Deux Journées in an Italian forn, 
and with the Italian name, Le Due Giornate. It was played on this occasion 
for the first time, and we fear, as regards the present season, for the last also. 
The public must wholly bear the blame of such a disaster as the failure of snch 
a work. Mr. Mapleson did his best by putting the opera into good hands ; 
Sir Michael Costa did his best by writing recitatives, and generglly preparing 
the music, in irreproachable style ; and the press did its best by urging the 
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merit of the work in no measured terms. Yet the theatre was only half full, 
and very many who did attend were present in what the Americans style a 
‘ dead-head capacity.’ The conclusions to which this fact points. are not 
agreeable, and we are loath to believe that opera in England has really nothing 
to do with art. Yet to that we must come if the logic of events be accepted. 
Given a famous work, written by one of the greatest masters, and played for 
the first time in England under circumstances eminently favourable, and it is 
hard not to associate with it a crowded house. An empty house means simply 
the humiliation of all those who have at any time contended for the existence 
of a genuine art-feeling among the opera-going classes. Henceforth that 
contention must cease,—‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols, let himalone.’ True, 
there are intelligible, if not satisfactory, reasons why Les Deux Journées should 
be neglected by those who crowd to Jl Trovatore and Lwucrezia Borgia. 
Its libretto is not based upon lust or murder, but introduces a group of honest 
people engaged in the performance of honest acts; it has no show part for a 
fashionable prima donna, but subordinates the artists to the art they exemplify ; 
and its music is not ear-catching, jingling themes which may be hummed in 
the lobbies, but rather that which seeks first to gratify the artistic soul. 
These are facts more than able, as things go, to explain why Cherubini’s 
work commands but little favour, and gains that little only from the minority 
of earnest musicians. But what an effect must such a result have upon living 
composers, who are moved to attempt something higher and nobler than 
‘pot-boilers!’ Les Deux Journées, written seventy years ago, and now 
first played in London to empty benches, may well make them pause, and send 
them back to pot-boiling. It certainly discourages others who have striven to 
propagate real musical taste, and tried hard to believe in partial success. 
Nevertheless, let us hope that the struggle will be continued, in the belief that 
ultimately a better time will come. The performance of Les Deux Journées 
by Mesdames Tietjens, Réze, and Bauermeister, Signori Vizzani, Agnesi, Foli, 
&c., was remarkable for smoothness and precision; while the ensemdle left 
absolutely nothing to desire. We cannot too highly praise Sir Michael Costa 
for his masterly recitatives, and for the great care with which he brought out 
the work. Les Deux Journces has undoubtedly failed ; but the representation 
was a success which will make the season of 1872 a pleasant remembrance.” 


—— a 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Lizzie Movxprne’s first pianoforte recital took place at St. 
George’s Hall, on the afternoon of Monday the Ist inst., under the 
patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort and of several other 
mo-t distinguished members of the nobility and gentry. Miss Mould- 
ing’s first appearance as a public performer was at the Kisteddfod, held 
at Carmarthen in 1867, when she competed with four other young ladies 
for a prize given to the best pianoforte performer. Mr. Brinley Richards, 
as judge, awarded the prize to Miss Moulding, who, at that period, was 
some fourteen vears of age, and the critics present upon that occasion 
prophesied a prosperous career for the young performer. Miss Mould- 
ing has not belied those early promises of success, Her playing is 
exceedingly good, and, although perhaps a little timidity was apparent, 
Miss Moulding had every reason to be satisfied with the applause which 
greeted her excellent performances. The first piece was Weber's Duo 
in E flat, for pianoforte and clarionet, in which she enjoyed the 
able assistance of Mr. Lazarus. She also played Mendelssohn’s 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, displaying great taste and feeling in the 
lovely andante, and giving the rondo with lightness and spirit. Her 
playing of the grand passage of octaves at the end was particularly 
clear, clean and crisp. A solo of Thalberg, and two smaller pieces of 
Bich and Chopin followed, which were encored, and Miss Moulding’s 
long and varied contributions ended with Beethoven’s trio in B flat for 
pianoforte, clarionet, and violoncello; M. Paque taking the last-named 
instrument and playing with his accustomed’ skill. The singers were 
Miss Annie Edmonds and Miss Marian Severn, the latter of whom was 
encored in Benedict’s “‘ Rock me to sleep.” Both ladies sang all set 
down for them capitally, and were much and deservedly applauded. 
Herr Ganz was the conductor.—H. L. 

Ar the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, Herr and Madame Henri 

Lutzen (from Paris), gave a matinée musicale on the 27th ultimo. The 
vocalists were Madame Conneau, Signor Francheschi, and Monsieur 
Valdec. The instrumentalists were Herr Stoeger and Mdme. Lutzen, 
pianists, Herr Pollitzer, violinist, Mr. Willing, organist, and H-rr Lutzen, 
violoncellist. Two compositions of Herr Lutzen were given, a trio in 
D for piano, violin, and violoncello, played by Herr and Mdme. Lutzen 
and Herr Pollitzer, a spirited composition, exceedingly well played, and 
much applauded. The other composition was a quatuor for violin, 
violoncello, organ, and piano, entitled, “ Meditation ” (melodie religieuse) 
—dreamy and tuneful, and savouring of cathedral aisles and hooded 
monks, Herr Stoeger was encored in a piano solo (his own composi- 
tion) which he replaced by another pleasing morceau. The fair singer 
and her compeers of the sterner sex met with the reception due to their 
talents, and more than once narrowly escaped encores, The boisterous 
weather, doubtless, was the cause of the Rooms not being so full as 
would in all probability otherwise have been ‘the case.—H. L. 





Mr, W. Beavan gave his annual concert at the Queen’s Concert’ 
Rooms, Hanover Square, and was well supported by his numerous 
patrons and friends. ‘The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie, Miss Mathilda Scott, Miss E. Clifford, Miss Helen Muir, 
and Miss Margaret Hancock sustaining the solos. Miss Scott’s 
beautiful voice and clear enunciation told with great effect. Miss 
Clifford sang very carefully ; Miss Muir and Miss Hancock were 
happy ‘in the music allotted to them. The choir was most efficient, 
attacking all the points with precision and evincing careful 
training. The band was excellent, Mr. Chatterton’s harp 
accompaniment enhancing the effect considerably. The whole 
performance reflected the highest credit on the West London 
Amateur Orchestral and Choral Society. Madame Lancia’s 
voice was heard with effect, in Rossini’s ‘‘ Sombre-Foret.” Mr. 
Buziau fairly brought down the house by his magnificent rendering 
of ‘ Vieuxtemp’s Reverie.” Miss Katherine Poyntz con- 
tributed ‘‘ Auld Robin Grey ” (unaccompanied), and received an 
ovation, Miss Margaret Hancock gave Sullivan’s ‘* Sweet and 
Fair” most gracefully, and possesses a rich contralto voice. Mr. 
W. Beavan brought the final part to a conclusion by a solo on the 
grand organ, and proved himself a thorough master of theinstrument. 
‘The second part opened with Rossini’s overture to Tancredi, 
which was well played by the band. Miss Scott again delighted 
the audience by singing Venzano’s ‘‘ Ah che assorta;” Miss 
Isabel Weale gave satisfaction in Weber's ‘ Softly,sighs ;” Mr. 
Chatterton received an encore for a prelude and rondo for the 
harp, of his own composition, and delighted all by his excellent 
playing; Mr. Albert James’s tenor voice was heard with pleasure 
in Blumenthal’s ‘ Message; Miss Katherine Poyntz was 
applauded in Gounod’s ‘* Ave Maria (Mr. Henry Fogg playing 
the violin solo); Miss Helen Morris contributed Rossini’s ‘‘ Una 
voce poco fa,” and sang artistically. Mozart’s overture to Figaro; 
played with great spirit by the band, brought the concert fo a 
close. Mr. Ogbourne was at the organ and contributed in no 
small measure to the success of the evening. Mr. John and Mr. 
W. Beavan accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte ; and 
Mr. W. Beavan conducted throughout most ably. 


The young violinist, Mdlle. Thérése Liebé, gave a concert in 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monday, the interest of which was chiefly 
due to her own performances. Six years*ago, when quite a child, 
Mdlle. Liebé visited this country, and excited admiration by her 
precocious gifts. Malle, Lieké, though still very young, isa mistress 
of her difficult instrument, in the handling of which she combines 
delicacy and refinement with breadth of style and power of tone. This 
was demonstrated at Monday’s concert, by her playing of the Andante 
con Vartazione and Finale from Beethoven's “‘ Kreutzer ” sonata (with 
Mr, I’, H, Cowen) and a Fantaisie from the pen of her father, Herr L. 
Liebé. Beyond question, we have in this young lady not only a 
violinist, but an interpreter of classical music. The fantaisie, “ L’ Adieu, 
L’ Absence, et le Retour,” originally composed for one of the sisters 
Milanollo, is a good medium for the display of virtuosity. The young 
lady afterwards gave a ‘‘song without words,” and an Adagio from her 
father’s pen, in both of which mingled refinement and strength were 
conspicuous. The concert-giver was as-isted by Mdlle. Liebhart, who 
made a good effect with the song, ‘I love my love,” composed for her 
by Pinsuti; by Madame Conneau, Malle. Fanny Rubini, Miss Fairman, 
Madame Lancia, Mr, E. Llyod, Signor Rizelli, Signor Frederici, M. 
— and the excellent harpist at Her Majesty’s Opera, Mdlle, Elise 

ansen, 


Royat AcapemMy or Mustc.—The students gave a concert on 
Thursday evening, July 4th, at the Hanover Square Rooms. ‘The pro- 
gramme is as follows:—Largo and finale, from’ duet in F minor for 
pianoforte, (Miss Harper and Miss Judkins)--Onslow; Chamber duet, 
“Langue geme” (Miss Barkley and Miss Tibbs)—Handel ; Allegro 
grazioso, pianoforte (Miss Blake) —W. Sterndale Bennett ; Song, ‘* Love 
and Courage” (Mr. Jopp)—Spohr; Air and Variations in A minor, 
pianoforte (Miss Whitaker)—Schubert; Aria, ‘Quando a te lieta,” 
(Faust), (Miss Williams) violoncello obbligato, (Mr. Griffiths) —Gounod ; 
Andante cantabile, Presto—scherzo, Rondo—allegro grazioso, (from MS. 
sonata) pianoforte (Mr, Katon Faning)—Eaton Faning (student); Trie, 
“ Wia grata al ciel” (Fidelio) (Miss Mayfield, Mr. Howells, and Mr. 
Price) (Potter Exhibitioner)—Beethoven ; Andante and variations in B 
flat, for two pianofortes, (Miss Dickenson and Miss Younger)—Schubert ; 
Duettino, “ Le Zingare” (Miss Jessie Jones and Mrs. Marie Dolby)— 
Gabussi; Sarabande in K minor (fourth suite), sonata in A, pianoforte 
(Mdlle. Duprez)—Handel and Scarlatti; Aria, “Cangio d’aspetto” 
(Admetus) — Bailey)—Handel; Tarantelle in C minor, pianoforte 
(Mr. L. Parker)—Thalberg; Trio, “ Dichiaro e mi protesto” Le Astuzie 
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»mminili) (Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Good, and Mr. Wadmore)— 
_—— alse in A minor, pianoforte, (Miss Cook)—Chopin; Trio, 
«Turn on, old Lime” (Maritana) ae Butterworth, Westmoreland 
scholar, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Pope.) ‘The accompanists were Mr. Walter 
Fitton aud Mr, Eaton Faning. 

—J———— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Harrow.—A concert took place on Friday last in aid of the Greenhill 
Road Church Organ, for which the use of the speech room was kindly 

rmitted by the Head Master. The room was filled by a select and 
appreciative audience, and the programme was particularly attractive. 

adame Pieczonska, the Misses Barker, Miss Dundas, Mr. Stedman, 
and Mr. H. W. Pyatt were the singers. The “Infant Pianists,” the 
Misses Molyneux, and Herr Pieczonska, pianists; and Mr. Oberthir, 
Harp. Mr Edgar Mills acted as conductor. The ‘Infant Pianists” 
had so great a success that they were encored after Mozart’s piano duet 
(the sonata in D) which was the opening piece. They then gave 
Wallace's duet on L’ Elisir a’ Amore. They were equally successful after- 
wards in solos by MM. Blumenthal and Favarger. Madame Pieczonska 
was loudly applauded in Schubert’s‘‘ Ave Maria” in which she was 
accompanied by Mr, Oberthiir on the harp-most effectively. ‘I'he 
Misses Barker sang with taste several songs (including Henry Smart’s 
“Lady of the Lea”) and concerted pieces. Mrs. Dundas pleased 
greatly in Mercadante’s ‘‘L’ M’abbandoni.” Mr. Pyatt’s fine voice 
and artistic singing was brought out to great advantage in Mendelssohn's 
“O God have mercy ” (St, Paul), and Wallace's “ Bellringer.” Mr. 
Stedman gave satisfaction by his singing Brahms’ “The anchor's 
weighed,” and Herr Reichardt’s “ Love’s request.” Mr. Oberthiir played 
two of his harp solos “ Meditation ” and ‘‘ La Cascade” with his usual 
success: Herr Pieczonska, who played Weber's Concertstiick, and solos by 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Heller, proved himself a pianist of 
distinction. His execution was admirable, and he met with great and 
deserved success. 

a 


THE PLOT OF “ LES DEUX JOURNEES.” 


The little play which forms the groundwork for so much delightful 
music, is of a very simple kind, containing enough to interest our feelings 
without any highly-wrought and violent situations, such as we are 
daily treated to in modern opera. Count Armand, president of the 
Parliament of Paris during the Regency of Anne d’Autriche, 1647, is at 
loggerheads with Mazarin, who sets a price upon his head. Michael the 
water-carrier, real hero of the piece, from whom it takes its name (Der 
Wassertrager) in Germany, has generously resolved to save Armand, for 
whose virtues he has great admiration. ‘The scene opens in the house 
of Michael, whose father, son, and daughter are present. The son is 
to be married on the morrow to a well-to-do farmer’s daughter, who 
lives at a village in the environs of Paris. The water-carrier sends the 
two young people out to procure themselves a written permission to 
pass the city gates, and they take their grandfather with them by way 
of legitimization. During their absence Count Armand enters with 
his wife, Costanza, in great agitation, overflowing with thanks to 
Michael for his generosity. They are interrupted by a knocking at 
the door and demand for entrance in the name of the Queen. Michael 
hurries Arnold into old Daniel’s bed, and Costanza into the adjoining 
room, where she puts on Marcellina’s clothes, while the water-carrier 
succeeds in passing off the refugees as his father and daughter, to the 
soldiers, who come in, search his rooms and then depart. When 
Antony and his sister return, Michael discloses a plan of getting 
Costanza out of Paris with his son, by means. of the pass just 
obtained for his daughter, and taking care of Armand himself. 
In the opening of the second act, Costanza and Antony are 
stopped at the city gates by the soldiers, who make some difficulty 
about the safe conduct, the features of the person described 
hot agreeing with those of Costanza. Michael comes up during the 


altercation, pushing his water-cart before him, and clears matters so that: 


the two are left to go their ways. He gets rid of the soldiers, and 
remaining alone with their captain, gives false news as to Armand’s 
whereabouts. Whilst the captain enters the guard-house to collect his 
men, Michael pushes his watercart through the gate, as the sentinel’s 
head is turned, Armand rushing off as fast as his legs can carry him. 

In the third act, Armand, Costanza, and Antony arrive at the 
farmer’s, where the wedding is to take place. The soldiers are 
still on Aruand’s track, and the Count hides in a_ hollow 
~ before the house, whilst the wedding goes on elsewhere. 

Wo soldiers, quartered on the farmer, getting drunk, entertain 
a design upon Costanza. They place themselves behind the 
yo and when she, thinking herself unobserved, comes out to hand 
i Tinand refreshments, they rush forward and assault her. Armand 
Caps out of his hiding place, and points a. pair of pistols at the men. 





Costanza faints, and the wedding guests and other soldiers+arrive, 
attracted by her screams, The strange man with the pistols is sur- 
rounded, and Costanza regaining her senses, cries out ‘‘ Armand,” and 
embraces him forthwith. No sooner are they seized by the soldiers 
than Michael arrives with the news that there has been a revolt 
against the Queen Regent, who pardons and restores all honours to 
Armand. Thus things end happily. 


—= J 
A NEW VIOLINIST AT BADEN-BADEN. 

Dear Sir!—I hate myself to state you in a few words, that in the 
last Soirée Musical a young russian violinist, M. de Nagornoff—a first- 
rate musical talent—had an intirely success. M. de Nagornoff raises 
the greatest hopes, to rang in a short time, amongst our first german 
artists of this instrument. 

I send you later a revue of all musical fétes, which have taken place 
already here. You oblige me, if you take, for the next number of 
your paper, the short notice of the young russian artist. Please send 
me a copy of it. Believe me, dear Sir, that I always remain, yours 
faithfully, Wityeitm Wotrineuorr. 

Baden-Baden, the 28th of June, 1872. 

Rose Hotel. : 

[As the rest of our correspondent’s news is not at all interesting 

we gladly comply with his request. Ep. M. W.] 


—o—_ — 
GLUCK’S OPERA, £Z10.* 


In a notice of Gluck’s Ezio, some time since, I said, on the 
authority of a text-book then before me, that the opera was 
played in Leipsic as far back as 1751, and was, therefore, com- 
posed long before its production at Vienna, in 1763. But even 
the Leipsic performance was not the first, as is proved by a 
libretto which lately came into the possession of the Royal 
Musical Collection, Dresden, and bears the following title: 
Ezio, Dramma per Musica da rappresentarsi nel nuovo teatro di 
Praga nell t carnovale dell’ Anno 1750, Dedicato alle dame pro- 
tettrici dell’ opera. In Praga, stampato da Ignatio Pruscha, in 
Citta Vecchia appresso ’l Paradiso nella casa di Hartmann. 

The manager of the operatic company then orming at 
Pragué, was the well-known Giovanni Battista Locatelli, who 
subsequently visited Dresden and Hamburgh.t 

In the dedication forming part of the book, Locatelli lays 
particular stress upon the fact that the opera is a new work by 
the celebrated composer Gluck : ‘‘ Nuova composizione del celebre 
e rinomato maestro Gluck.” Further on we read: “La Musica 
é di vaglissima composizione del Signor Gluck, che bramera le 
Arie in spartitura, o sole potra informarsi dal Signor Giacomo 
Calandro primo Suonatore dell’ Opera.||” 

The following is the cast as given in the libretto :— 


“ Valentiniano Antonio Francia detto il Pesillino. 
Fulvia ...Elisabetta Ronchetti.§ 
Ezio ...Nicola Reginelli. 
Onoria ...Leonilde Burgioni detta la Mantovanina. 
Massimo Settimio Canini. 
Varo... ...Franceso Werner.” 


* From the Berlin Echo. 

+ Thus quoted in the German article, but whether the orthography is.that 
of the original libretto, or a variation by the modern compositor, is a fact we 
cannot decide. Ep.—J. W. 

t Locatelli had led a chequered life. In 1733, he was in Russia, and, as a 
member of the learned travelling company of L. V. Croyeres, in Kasan, 
experienced bad treatment at the hands of the governor, being robbed and 
transported over the frontier. He found vent for his irritated feelings in the 
Lettres Muscovites, as they are called, which were published at Paris in 1736. 
He afterwards became manager of an Italian operatic company, which visited 
in turn Prague, Dresden, and Hamburgh. In 1757, he was again at St. 
Petersburgh, and, in 1762, at Moscow, where he was manager of an opera 
buffa company, and became a bankrupt. He then turned innkeeper, and 
under him, the historical Krasnokabah, the Red Tavern, in the neighbourhood 
of the Russian capital, grew to be a much frequented resort. i 

|| In the German translation of the libretto, we read: ‘‘ Die Musik ist eine 
der der siegreichsten Kompositionen des Herrn Kluck.” “‘ The music is one of 
the most victorious compositions of Herr Kluck.” 

[The above ought undoubtedly to run thus: “La Musica é di vaghissima 
composizione del Signor Gluck. Chi bromer’ etc,” but here, as elsewhere, we 
have —- followed the orthography and punctuation of the Echo. 
Ev.—AJL. W. 

§ E. Ronchetti sang, also, the part of Fulvia when the opera was produced 
at Leipsic. 
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The scenery was painted by Angiolo Carboni, of Bologna. 

In my first notice, I endeavoured to prove that the Ezio score 
in the Royal Library, Berlin, a copy of which lay before me, 
was, as it did not invariably tally with the Leipsic libretto, anew 
arrangement of the older composition of 1751, and intended for 
the performance at Vienna, in 1763. After examining the 
Prague libretto, I am of a different opinion. As this version agrees 
completely with the Berlin score, I believe the latter contains the 
opera as composed in 1750. As I have already stated, the Leipsic 
libretto (1751) differs frequently from the Prague libretto, 
and likewise from the original by Metastasio. We learn from it 
also, that all the airs contained in it are not by Gluck: “La 
Musica del Signor Cristoforo Kluck, a riserva di qualche aria.” 
For the performance at Leipsic the opera was, therefore, con- 
siderably altered.—As Gluck composed Ezio as far back as 1750, 
of course we can no longer assume that he borrowed the overture 
for it from his Titus (1751); on the contrary the overture to 
Titus is taken from .Ezio. 

‘The score of the Vienna Ezio of -1763 was undoubtedly, in all 
material respects, identical with the Prague edition of 1750. 
‘This point might probably be definitely settled by the score in 
the British Museum, as that score dates from 1764. The 
catalogue given by Schmid, in his book on Gluck (p.106), of the 
musical pieces-in the second act, agrees with the Prague libretto, 
and the score belonging to it. 

0 
WAIFS. 


The opera houses of Berlin and Vienna have shut for the season, 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper will probably return to New York next autumn. 

La Reine Carotte has not had at Lyons the success that was expected. 

Mrs. Howard Paul continues to play M. Hervé’s réle of Faust at 
the Holborn Theatre. 

A new opera, Le Paria, by Signor Burgio, has been brought out at 
the Florence Pergola. 

Le Ménéstrel speaks of a late musician at Schauenstein, whose will 
was found set to music. 

M. Flaxland, the well known music publisher, has left Paris, and has 
taken up his residence in London, 

‘The Dundee people are getting up a Fancy Bazaar to provide funds 
for their Annual Musical Festival. 

It is reported that Herr Grau, the American impresario, has engaged 
Mdlle. Liebhart for a tour in America. 

La Comédie describes Mdlle, Marimon as ‘‘a nightingale whom Mr. 
Mapleson imprisons in a cage of gold.” 

We understand that Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne will actually 
be produced this season at Drury Lane. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to attend the 
Norwich Musical Festival in September. 

An enthusiastic gentlemanin Florence is raising subscriptions to give 
the Messiah in the Italian tongue, during the coming season. 

Miss Glyn’s course of Shakespearian readings, at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, closed on Friday evening week with Measure for Measure. 

There will be no Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden this 
autumn, owing to the occupation of the theatre by Mr. Boucicault. 

Mdlle. Rossetti, of the Théatre des Italiens, Paris, will make her 
début in America, on the re-opening of Niblo’s Theatre, New York, in 
October. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews, after their professional tour round 
the world, have arrived in town. Mr, Matthews will appear in London 
in October next, ; 

The Dean and Chapter of Worcester have refysed to allow the use 
of the cathedral for an evening performance in connection with the 
Festival of the Three Choirs. 

We are glad to state that Mr. James Coward, the Crystal Palace 
organist, is much better, and, it is hoped, will shortly resume his pro- 
fessional duties.— Musical Standard, 

Mdme. Parepa-Rosa played Norma, on Thursday night, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, with great and well-merited success, She was repeatedly 
called before the curtain and applauded. 

By inadvertence, anotice of Mr. Ignace Gibson’s Solo, ‘* Marche 
Bresilliene,” pred with great success at Mr, Alfred Baylis’s Concert, 
last week, at St. George’s Hall, was omitted. 

The death is announced of M. Michel Carré, aged 56, a well-known 
writer for the French stage, and author of the libretti of many of the 
most ful operas of the last twenty years, 





Mr. and Mrs, A. Wigan will bid farewell to the public stage this 
evening at a benefit at Drury Lane Theatre. The programme com- 
prises The First Night and Still Waters Run Deep. 

It is said that M. Gounod will go to Spa to drink the waters in 
August. He will be accompanied by Mrs, Weldon and Mdlle. Nita 
Gaetano, with whose assistance some concerts will be given. 

M. Victorien Sardou, author of Le Roi Carotte and , Was 
married on Wednesday week, in the chapel of the Versailles Palace, to 
Malle. Soulie. Many dramatic authors and journalists were present. 

Signor Gustave Garcia has returned to London, after his highly success. 
ful tour through France and Germany. The different local journals 
inform us that his success was worthy of one bearing the name of Garcia, 

Dr. Baron Jules Cloquet has presented to the Conservatoire de 
Musique, at Paris, a Chinese album, in which are minutely depicted all 
the numerous musical instruments which charm the diletianti of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Signor Vianesi, orchestral conductor at the Royal Italian Opera, was 
honoured by an invitation from their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, for the Garden Party at Chiswick, on the 2nd July, 
and also for the evening party at Marlborough House, on the Thursday 
following. 

At the Grand Opera, Mdlle. Arnal has 'made her début as Valentine, 
in the Huguenots, and passed through the ordeal with applause. She 
is apparently not more than 21 or 22, and has hitherto only appeared 
on the stage at New Orleans and Rouen. 

Mr. Max Maretzek started for New York on Wednesday, having 
completed his engagements for the ensuing operatic season at the 
Academy of Music, for which Mdme. Pauline Lucca and other cele- 
brated artists are engaged. 

A prospectus has been issued of Remy’s Pianoforte and Organ 
Company (Limited), with a capital of 60,000/., in shares of 3/., to pur- 
chase the premises, stock, and goodwill of the business in France of 
M. Remy for 41,0007, (9,C00/. in shares, and 32,000/. cash). 

The artists of the Opéra Comique have written an indignant letter 
to their former colleague, Julea Stockhausen, apropos of a song he has 
recently published, entitled ZL’ Alsace Libre, in which the transfer of 
Alsace to Germany is celebrated. Herr Stockhausen, says the Gazette 
— comes of an Alsacian family, and was born and educated in 

aris, 

If the Albert Hall is not made to pay it will certainly not be for want 
of enterprise. People seem determined to make it suit everything or 
to make everything suit it, and we should not be surprised to hear any 
day that some Professor, with a select band of performing fleas,. white 
mice, or canaries, had engaged the vast area for his microscopic or 
Lilliputian entertainment,—Zeho. 

Tamberlik, the tenor, has paid a short visit to. Paris. He came in 
order to be present at.the ceremony of his son’s confirmation which 
took place in the distant regions of Vaugirard. No one had been 
invited to the celebration, during which the famous artist chanted and 
sang the principal vocal parts, and, after taking an affectionate leave of 
his bey, returned to Madrid. The Parisian diletianti only heard of the 
great musical treat when it was too late to enjoy it. 

At a public meeting held in St. James’s Hall, to protest against 
changing of the hour of closing public-houses, contemplated in the 
Government Licensing Bill, Mr. Buckstone was one of the speakers, and 
in proposing a resolution to the effect that the present hours of closing 
are satisfactory, took occasion to ask what was to become of his audience 
‘‘ after the opera.is over.” Much disorder ensued when the chairman, 
Mr. Douglas Straight, M.P., was requested to sign a petition, em- 
bodying the resolutions passed. 

The bass drum for the Boston Jubilee in 1869, was a child’s play- 
thing when compared with the one just completed at Farmington Falls, 
Me., for this year’s festivity. The diameter ot the first one was eight 
feet ; that of this monster is twelve feet, while its circumference is 
thirty-seven feet eight inches, and its width five feet. It is made of 
maple, requires twelve boards, each fifteen feet long, and thirteen feet 
of timber. It is the largest drum in the world, and was taken from 
the factory only by tearing away a part of the building. 

An interesting concert will take place on the 16th of July, in. the 
Royal Albert Hall. There is in Brussels a society of working men 
who devote their hours of relaxation to evening practice of choral 
music; and such is the progress they have made, that they have 
competed with German and French choral associations, and carried off 
the prizes. The King of the Belgians is their President. His Majesty 
has invited then several times to sing at the Palace of Laeken, and 
presented them with a banner in token of his approval. The choir 
numbers 115 voices: the conductor isa retired professor, M. Lintermane. 
The “ Société Royale des Artisans Réunis” (such js the title of the 
choir) are only to remain in London three days, 
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" -issued results of this year’s examinations in Musical 
eonGa norton: under Messrs. Hullah and G, A. Mac- 
farren, show that of the eighty-seven certificates and three prizes, 
awarded by Mr. Hullah, Tonic Sol-fa pupils have taken the first prize 
and sixty-eight (more than three-fourths) of the certificates. Mr. 
Macfarren has awarded two prizes and thirty-six certificates, and Sol- 
faists have taken both the prizes, and thirty-one of the certificates. 
The Society has now relinquished its musical examinations, in which, 
during the last six years, 594 certificates have been issued, more than 
three-quarters (449) having been obtained by Tonic Sol-fa pupils. In 
Mr. Hullah’s examination, the ordinary notation and nomenclature of 
music is strictly used ; in Mr. Macfarren’s, the exercises ma be worked 
in either new or old notation, at the candidate's option. he Council 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College having tried in vain to induce the Scienve 
and Art Department, and the University of London to carry on these 
examinations, has determined as a provisional measure, to undertake 
the work, for three years at least. ° . . 

The scene presented at Mdlle. Nilsson’s concert on Tuesday after- 
noon, on the conclusion of Mr. Hullah’s effective cong, “ The Storm,” 
by Madame Patey, afforded a pleasant testimony to the power which a 
genuine English composition, interpreted by a native vocalist, exerts, 
even when it stands among a selection of ~ ge works sung 
by such a distinguished prima donna as Malle. Nilsson. The enthu- 
siasm of the audience, although it consisted in the main of ladies of the 
“ upper ten,” who are seldom demonstrative in their applause, exceeded 
that produced even by the marvellous execution and charming voice of 
the Swedish singer, and the repetition of the song was an unavoidable 
necessity. Whether it was the touching pathos of the words, the 
expressive character of their musical setting, or the finished manner in 
- which our t contralto sang, or a combination of the three causes, 
which led to this strong expression of feeling on the part of the audience, 
we cannot say, but certain it is that the English singer won the honours 
of the afternoon, and that the + am composer carried off the laurels 
among the long list of foreign rivals,— Choir. 
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“Mr. Sydney Smith’s Method is new not alone 
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An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 


MAYNARD'S MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


.THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential element of al! 
Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of Music. Its develop. 
ment should be zealously encouraged in this branch of education, which, however, 
can be, and often is, conducted without calling into action nm | of the higher attributes 
of the mind, The Rudiments of Music are generally learnt by rote ; proficiency in 
singing or playing acquired by that which is equivalent to automatic action of the 
voice or fingers. This should not be. Students should be taught that all musical 
sound, whether vocal or instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning, 
they should be made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and 
thoroughly to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can 
thus become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, I hope, 
be useful. The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentration of thought 
upon the subject of study ; it affords assistance to the memory, and tends to cultivate 
habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These are advantages which speak 
for themselves, Experience has proved that by writing exercises, pupils make 
steadier and more rapid progress than by the most frequent oral repetition of rules or 
notes, The hand and pen assist the eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory 
than when the voice or fingers are guided by the eye or ear alone, I do not, for a 
moment, assume that this method wil! dispense with the necessity of vocal or instru- 
mental practice ; but as such practice b less troubl and laborious if pur- 
sued with intelligence, it is evidently desirable in teaching music, to stimulate the 
faculty of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the 
present elementary work.—WALTER MAYNARD.” 

I. contain Rudiments of Music, 


Parts IV. and V. cont he Rudiments of Harmony, 
Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Pari-Singing, and 
Singing at Sight. 
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Arrangement is purely Vocal, such Choruses only being chosen as can be sung with- 
out the aid of an Instr tal Accompani t. The Words have been expressly 
written for the Work, by C.J. Rows, and the Harmonies arranged in four parts by 
Dr. E. F, Rimpav.t, as likely to be most useful in small classes, 

. = OF THE Fishermen's CHILDREN. Adapted to a Melody from Herold's 

* Zampa.” 

. Fays anp Exves (Jn mia fe). From Flotow's “ Marta.” 

Sprinc's sricut Giances (Jn Elvezia non v'ha). From Bellini’s ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” 

. From Yorper Vate ann HILu (D'immenso giubilo). From Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia di 

Lammermoor.” . 

. Here we Rest (Qui la selva). From Bellini’s “ La Sonnambula.” 

. Onward To Battie (Squilli echeggi), From Verdi's “‘ Trovatore.” 

. Ratapcan (Rataplan). From Donizetti's ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento., ' 

8. Tue Gipsy's Star (Verdi! le fosche), From Verdi's ‘‘I1 Trovatore.” 
. War Sone or tHe Dauips (Dell aura tua profetica). From Bellini’s “ Norma.” 
. IN MERCY, HEAR US! (Cielo clemente), From Donizetti's “La Figlia del 
Reggimento,” 
. Come To THE Fair! (Accorete, giovinette), From Flotow's ‘‘ Marta." 
. Fatenpsuip (Per te d'immenso giubilo). From Donizetti's “ Lucia di Lammer- 


moor. 
. Away, THE MORNIXG FRESHLY BREAKING (7he Chorus of Fishermen). From 
From Gounod's “Faust.” 


Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello.” 
. Paetry VILLAGE Matpen ( Peasants’ Serenade Chorus), 
. TH® SOFT WINDS AROUND Us ( The Gipsy Chorus). From Weber's “ Preciosa. 
. Ske HOW LIGHTLY ON THB BLUE SEA (Senti la danza invitaci), From Donizetti's 
** Lucrezia Borgia.” 
. Sex THe MOONLIGHT BRAM (Non far Motto). From Donizetti's “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 
. ON YONDER ROCK RECLINING, From Auber's “ Fra Diavolo.” 
. HaPPY AND LIGHT. From Balfe's ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” 
. COME, come AWAY (Ah! que de moms). From Donizetti's “ La Favorita.” 
. Iiymen’s torcu (J2 destin), From Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots.” 
2, Come, OLD COMRADE ( The celebrated Chorus of Old Men). From Gounod’s ** Faust. 
. ’Gainst THE Powers ov Evi ( TheChorale of the Cross). From Gounod's *‘ Fausi.” 
24, O BALMY NIGHT (Com ¢ Gentil). From Donizetti's ‘ Don Pasquale.” 
To be Continued, 
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